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The Anarchist Platform Archive j 

The Anarchist Platform Archive is an archive of texts relating to the publishing of the 
Organisational Platform of the General Union of Anarchists (Draft) by the Group of Russian 
Anarchists Abroad ("Delo Truda" Group) in 1926. 

Also, and maybe more importantly, we hope to archive texts that have added to, and 
expanded on, this tradition in the hope that this can play however small a part, in the ■ 

development and continuing growth of the organised class-struggle anarchist- 
communist movement. 

The site was inspired by the Anarchism and the Platformist Tradition page of our B 
comrades from the Northeastern Federation of Anarchist Communists. . 

http://anarchistplatform.wordpress.com/ 
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j E®DT©IRIAIL j 

Zabalaza 11 has a distinct local flavour to it as compared to our previous issue. This is partly as a result of South Africa's 
hosting of the 2010 Soccer World Cup, which has dominated the socio-political landscape this last year. The excessive money 

■ spent by the state on preparations for the event (before and during) highlighted, once again, a complete disregard for the ■ 
plight of the working poor and impoverished domestically and the stark reality of its anti-poor, pro-rich policies. Despite the 
tournament being 'sold' to the public as an economic opportunity not only for South Africans, but Africa as a whole, the major 

■ beneficiaries have been a small band of domestic and global economic and political elite. ■ 

Zabalaza 11 also focuses attention on the repression suffered by social movements based amongst some of the poorest in 
South Africa. In response to these attacks and subsequent arrests, the ZACF worked closely with the Poor People's Alliance 

■ to create networks and actions of solidarity with those organisations. ■ 

Social movements have also gained and suffered at the hands of the South African judicial system recently. We focus at¬ 
tention on constitutional law and offer both a critique of the use of the state's legal system by social movements as well as 

■ a way forward for embattled movements locally. ■ 

Our current issue also offers a perspective on the recent killing of the infamous right-wing racist and separatist, Eugene 
Terre'Blanche, as well as the prospects of further xenophobic attacks in South African townships. 

■ We have published this journal amidst a huge and countrywide wave of public service strikes and actions for fairer and ■ 
agreed-to wage packages. Regrettably, the final date for article submission for the journal had past. However, included herein 

is a critique of the largest South African federation and its socio-economic policy and politics. 

■ Our journal is released within a global context of continued economic recession and expanded war. Despite being heralded ■ 

| as a peace-maker (and receiving an award for it), US president Barack Obama increased the size of troops and arms in i 

Afghanistan and Iraq. He has also found it difficult to pass his central pieces of legislation, continues to support Israel's re- 

■ pressive Zionist regime and its suppression of Palestinians, and has experienced a rapid decline in popularity, not only in the ■ 

■ US, but also globally. i 

Zabalaza 11 was scheduled for released months ago. For this we apologise to both the reader and to the writer. The ZACF 

■ has met with challenges recently that have placed a huge strain on resources and tremendous pressure on remaining mem- ■ 

■ bers of the collective. Therefore, some articles might appear slightly outdated. However, we feel that all the articles published i 

offer important critical analysis and continue to be relevant. 

■ On a happier note, we welcome articles from new writers. They are newer members of the ZACF and we look forward to ■ 

■ many more contributions from them in future. We also look forward with great anticipation to the soon-to-be published Global i 
Fire (the sister volume to 2009's Black Flame: the Revolutionary Class Politics of Anarchism and Syndicalism). 

ZABALAZA ANARCHIST COMMUNIST FRONT, 
JOHANNESBURG, September 2010 
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: International : 

! Multi-Lingual Site for \ 
| Anarchist-Communist | 
: News and Discussion : 
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The website of the Confederation nationale du Travail 

■ (CNT's) French paper Afrique sans chaines (Africa without ■ 
Chains), the quarterly French-language African sister journal 

to Zabalaza, where you can download copies of the 

■ magazine in .pdf format ■ 

http://www.cnt-f.org/international 

L_/spip_php !l ubr^e33_ _ J 


ZACF Contact Oimiu 

Post: Postnet Suite 47, Private Bag XI, Fordsburg, South Africa, 2033 
Email: zacf@zabalaza.net Website: www.zabalaza.net Phone: 072 339 0912 
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AT THE 
$©UTH 


EH© ©P THE EAT©N ©P 
APIRDCAH PIRETEH8B@INI8 

ey Warren McGrecor <za<f> 



Blikkiesdorp, Cape Town 


Post-1994 South Africa is usually seen and promoted as a coun¬ 
try of moral and political exceptionalism. The spawn of negotia¬ 
tions between the bourgeois nationalist and voluntarily neo-liberal 
African National Congress (ANC) under the guidance of Nelson 
Mandela and the hierarchy of the vicious apartheid state, post¬ 
apartheid South Africa was to provide a shining example of recon¬ 
ciliation and socio-economic progress. During a few dark days in 
May 2010, these claims were finally and mercilessly put to rest. 
So it seems and has been for those who survive in and who are 
social activists at the layer of society most subject to the oppres¬ 
sive nature of the state and capital: the working class and poor. 
The Landless People's Movement, a shack and rural township 
dwellers organisation based in the Gauteng province, suffered at¬ 
tacks at the hands of their fellow community members. These at¬ 
tacks were designed by local community members to harass and 
expel prominent local activists and to destabilise the organisation 
and its constructive community work. Most of the LPM's activism 
is directed against the state and its representatives at a local and 
municipal level, and thus an attack on activists can be seen to 
benefit a larger state desire of quietening social movements 
throughout the country. Lack of initial police intervention to pre¬ 
vent further attacks on the night of the attacks, and the subse¬ 
quent arrest of prominent community activists speak to this desire. 

The attacks on social movements and activists should be 
viewed within a socio-economic context that sees South Africa as 
one of the most unequal societies on the planet (according to its 
Gini coefficient - the income inequality indicator, literally the gap 
between the rich and poor). This inequality persists, bred during 
the last century and exacerbated by the ANC government's grasp¬ 
ing at neo-liberalism. Added to this cauldron of inequality was the 
morally criminal and immense spending by the state in hosting 
the recent 2010 FIFA Soccer World Cup which revealed what the 
staging of the event was designed as and who it ultimately will 
benefits - a capitalist and corporate state project for the benefits 
of the very few (domestically and globally). 

The death, carnage and misery suffered recently must forever 
be etched into our memories, collective and individual, as must 
the realisation of the desperate need for collective libertarian so¬ 
cialist action, organisation and struggle towards our desired goals 
and a truly free society 


THE 'ELECTRICITY WARS 1 

The Landless People's Movement (LPM), an independent organ¬ 
isation of the rural poor and shack dwellers near cities, primarily 
based in Gauteng, 1 has raised the ire of the local state and ruling 
party apparatus by consistently highlighting their land and hous¬ 
ing plight. They have been consistently effective in regionally mo¬ 
bilising the working class and poor on a 'No Land No Vote' 
campaign. 

Another "campaign" of illegally connecting electricity to shacks 
to provide families with a meagre amount of power, puts them in 
direct conflict with local 'bonded' house inhabitants (home owners 
who continue to claim that these connections are at their expense, 
which is not the case as connections are made to the main supply 
box, not to homes' lines, and who persistently lobby provincial 
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has dragged large portions of the LPM's membership with her in 
an attempt to reap the benefits of local councillor office. The DA's 
main constituency is among the white middle and upper classes 
nationally and coloured 5 voters based largely in the Western 
Cape, although it continually seeks to build a poor and working 
class black voter base throughout the country. The Secretary's 
shifting alliance provides it with such an opportunity. 


government to evict neighbouring shack dwellers who 
"limit” property and house prices). 

During the last week of May 2010, less than 3 weeks 
from the lavish World Cup opening ceremony, armed men 
acting in accordance with home owner wishes, attacked 
prominent LPM organisers' homes in the impoverished 
shack dweller communities of Protea South, Etwatwa and 
Harry Gwala. Some homes were set alight, while many or¬ 
ganisers and their family members were physically as¬ 
saulted and shot at in an attempt to drive them from the 
community. 

In a harrowing account, a ZACF comrade, who is also a 
prominent LPM organiser and Protea South shack dweller, 
relayed that in the middle of the night of May 23, he and 
his partner were woken from their sleep by an armed 
gang who were out to get our comrade. While hiding in 
his home in real fear of his life, he was unable to prevent 
the gang beating up his partner. The family were driven 
from their home, and after months of searching have re¬ 
located to a nearby community (still housed in a shack). 

Despite similar events, the only police intervention saw 
17 people arrested (all belonging to, or associated with 
the LPM, and none from the original gangs that launched the at¬ 
tacks), 5 from the Protea settlement and 12 from Etwatwa (whom 
have subsequently been released) as well as the continued ha¬ 
rassment of organisers in Harry Gwala. 2 


I'LL HAVE THE USUAL, PLEASE 


The LPM suffers attacks due to its prominence in highlighting 
the issues and daily sufferings of the working class and poor out¬ 
side, and in many regards, against the formal institutions of the 
state. 

The reasons for the attacks have been presented here, but what 
also needs to be mentioned is that the Regional Secretary of the 
LPM, based in Protea South, has recently used organisation re¬ 
sources to initiate an electoral campaign with the 2011 local gov¬ 
ernment elections in mind. With the ability to mobilise large 
numbers, the Secretary (who has a history of authoritarianism and 
"misuse” of organisation funds and resources) has caused concern 
amongst the community's political elite and raised the prospect 
of a local power struggle. In recent discussions with two LPM ac¬ 
tivists in Chiawelo 3 and Protea South, the Secretary has joined 
the Democratic Alliance (DA) 4 - a neo-liberal political party and 
the largest elected opposition to the African National Congress - 
after a period of opportunistically searching for a political home 
within other prominent political parties. In so doing, the Secretary 




WAKA WAKA, WHAT?! 

The official FIFA World Cup song, sung by Colombia's pop 
princess Shakira and local band Freshly Ground, claims that the 
hosting of the games was Africa's 'time'. Time for what exactly 
was not made clear, and how Africa was actually to benefit was 
even less identifiable, but it was sung with gusto by those who 
could afford the local satellite service and attend the games (the 
vast minority locally, and the thousands who travelled from Eu¬ 
rope, the United States, and the South American moneyed). 

The real reasons for hosting the games though, as far as we are 
concerned, were better expressed in songs like the Chomsky All¬ 
stars' "The Beautiful Gain” 6 and the ZACF piece 7 (the title of this 
statement owes a debt of gratitude to the Allstars's song). Having 
spent exorbitantly on hosting the World Cup, close on R850 billion 
on Cup infrastructure and stadia, the government has clearly in¬ 
sulted the working class and poor, many of whom exist in dire 
poverty without access to necessary basic resources and work. 

The state constantly claims it has no money for desperately 
needed social services - crumbling state health and education 
systems and resources that are on the verge of collapse and that 
are the only points of service available to the working poor - but 
when it comes to putting on a show for the viewers, it exhibits a 
spending pattern that flies in the face of such claims. 

Many in South African society have claimed social cohesion as 
a lasting benefit of having hosted the tournament. This claim must 
be unmasked for its ridiculousness. Having white and black faces 
waving flags in and around soccer stadiums and fan parks tells 
little of the cost required to access those bastions of the FIFA em¬ 
pire. It does not take into account, but exhibits unintentionally, 
the class character of the tournament as a neo-liberal, capitalist 
project designed not for the majority of Africans, but for the very 
few who could afford the various shows on offer. 

The 'social cohesion' perspective also creates an 'us' versus 
'them' compartmentalised way of thinking. This sparked new 
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rounds of xenophobic violence which broke out in town¬ 
ships recently. These were preceded by a massive exodus 
of poor African foreign nationals from poor and working 
class townships throughout the country 


EDUCATE TO ORGANISE! AGITATE 
TO SOCIALISE! 


Global ruling political and economic elites' have contin¬ 
ually sought to co-opt or shut up independent social or¬ 
ganisations and movements of the working class (for 
example by enmeshing trade unions into the state 
through hierarchically-structured bargaining councils, at¬ 
tacks on social movements, etc.). This is inspired by a 
need to expand a neo-liberal project that ultimately seeks 
to lay an attractive foundation for foreign and domestic 
capital investment. Social movements, despite certain failings and 
deficiencies, still possess the ability to mobilise en masse and 
challenge the devastating social effects of this ideology. In vio¬ 
lently confronting community protesters, elites have ruthlessly 
shown that they will use the organs of the state 8 as well as their 
personal capacities (as in the attacks on LPM activists) and the 
explosive xenophobic atmosphere for its own ends of continued 
suppression of independent community-level voices and action, 
to maintain socio-politico-economic control of the country. 

These voices of agitation, their movements and organisations, 
must not be allowed to be quietened. In fact, the LPM has put in 
motion "reconstruction” plans which maintain their collective spirit 
of defiance, and which serve as points of inspiration for a currently 
embattled independent social activist movement and a truly left 
alternative. 

Social agitation and its organisation must not be seen as in¬ 
evitable outcomes of socio-economic oppression, but as the con¬ 
tinued hard-working initiatives of activists at grassroots level. It 


is to this that we, as anarchists, have always aspired and commit¬ 
ted ourselves. In a South African and African climate of political 
and social authoritarianism, despite a perceived lull in organised 
and sustained anti-state action at a social movement level, the 
conditions for the building of a libertarian alternative do still exist. 
However, we need to be realistic about our capacities and focus 
on projects that can be achieved and used as examples of success 
to further our goals. 

The continued education initiatives at the shop and shack floor 
need to be sustained, providing communities and activists with 
an alternative reading and understanding of society. On these we 
can build truly democratic and horizontally-structured organs of 
people's power that can take the fight to the state and the eco¬ 
nomic elite, always keeping in mind the power of these forces of 
opposition, but realistically understanding that united on a con¬ 
structive platform, we as the working class and poor have the 
strength of fist, stick, stone and collective common purpose to 
beat back the batons of oppression and pretension. In so doing, 
we reveal the wounds within the systems of authoritarianism and 
capitalism, prising open spaces for further collective action and 
societal change. 


Footnotes: 

1. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Landless_Peoples 

_Movement 

2. For more information regarding the attacks and the 
subsequent experience of LPM comrades, see: 
http://abahlali.org/taxonomy/term/2138 

3. a neighbourhood of houses, shacks, and little access to 
running water (provided by pre-paid water metres) and 
electricity in Soweto 

4. http://www.da.org.za 

5. in the South African sense used here, referring to 
people of mixed race origin and descendants of the 
slaves of the Cape Malay, indigenous Southern Africans 
(e.g. KhoiKhoi, Bushmen) and Europeans 

6. http://www.blacklooks.org/2010/06/chomsky-allstars 

-the-beautiful-gain-wc2010-anthem/ 

7. http://www.anarkismo.net/article/16812 

8. http://multimedia.timeslive.co.za/videos/2009/03 

/soweto-service-delivery-protest-turns-violent/ 

http://gallery.iol.co.za/v/iolnews/Motsoaledi+protest 
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electricity crisis dn pir@tea south 


It was on Sunday morning, the 28th of April 2010 when people 
from the bond houses took out illegal connections in Protea South. 
They were returning from a funeral when they made these dis¬ 
connections by removing electricity wires. 

The person who brought them to my yard, framing me as the 
one in charge of illegal connections, is a taxi owner named Nkosi. 
He kept on saying illegal connection meetings are held in my yard, 
as he often saw people gathered outside my yard connecting. The 
question is: do I have the powers to stop all people living in the 
informal settlement from connecting electricity? No! I don't have 
any power to stop them. Only Eskom could maybe do that with 
the help of the state. 

I was also threatened that if the main electricity box is burnt, 
they'll also burn my shack. On that night people wanted to burn 
the main box and I contacted the Landless Peoples' Movement 
(LPM) comrades to check what was happening outside our shacks. 
There we found angry community members planning to wake the 
rest of the people of the informal settlement to go and burn the 
box. We tried our best to stop them from burning the box and they 
all listened, although they were not satisfied. 

Days went by and people living in the informal settlement kept 
on connecting electricity as they all wanted to watch the World 
Cup. Everything seemed normal until they came to attack us in 
our yards. That was on the 23rd of May 2010 between eight to nine 
o'clock at night. Three of them had guns, one a panga (machete) 
and the other a hoe. They jumped the fence and knocked at my 
door, and one of them said "Vula! Sifuna indonda'' (Open! We want 
the man) without announcing who they were, as is customary. It 
was after we had finished eating dinner and preparing to sleep. I 
had to hide inside the wardrobe to save my life as we didn't know 
who they were and what their plan was if they found me. 

My partner, Nthabiseng, had to open after I took cover. Sur¬ 
prisingly these were faces she didn't know at all. They then 
started to beat my partner and also search for me. By this time, 
luckily, my kids were asleep. They beat her and told her that 
they would be back for me. I wanted to avail myself to them and 
at the same time didn't want to disappoint my partner 
as she didn't want me to be killed. One of the guys even 
stole the phone that belonged to me that was on top of 
the television. 

As they couldn't find me, they left after beating my part¬ 
ner. On the street they met two guys and also beat them. 

This was a horrible day for shack dwellers as they had 
been targeted. We were fortunate enough because one of 
my neighbours came outside as my partner was scream¬ 
ing. He tried to ask those guys what are they doing but 
got no answer. He then asked us to sleep at his place for 
us to be safe as the attackers were all over the place. 

They then leant us their phone to let our comrades (of the 
Zabalaza Anarchist Communist Front - ZACF) know about 
the attack. That's when Jonathan (of the ZACF) called to 
find out about the attack. He then let other comrades 
know about everything taking place in Protea South. 

After some members of the community were attacked, 
there were gunshots outside and one of the shack 
dwellers was shot dead with others wounded. People were 
screaming for help - which they couldn't find because po¬ 
lice only arrived after comrade Maureen (of the LPM) was 
attacked as well. That was around twelve to one o'clock 
the same night. Shack dwellers then got angry and 
started to wake others living in shacks to go and burn the 


By Lekhetho Mtetwa <za<f> 

main box that supplies electricity to the bond houses. As the shack 
dwellers were on their way to the box, the police tried to prevent 
them from doing so but they didn't want to listen and, instead, 
they destroyed the box in front of them. 

The following day it was tense to the extent that most of the 
people living in bond houses had to lock themselves in their yards. 
There were arrests, although the state proved to shack dwellers 
that people who have money do not stay in prison for a long time. 
They were arrested on Monday, but on Tuesday were released, 
which made people from the shacks feel unprotected. Oh, yes, 
money speaks all languages. 

Attacks and threats kept on taking place, but the police were 
now arresting innocent people, just because they are from shacks. 
Five people from shacks were accused of all the damages that had 
happened. All were from LPM. They were released after few days, 
except one, who was left behind. He is still in jail today. He was 
accused of being the one who caused all the chaos. He was found 
dancing on top of the main burnt box. As we speak there are com¬ 
rades who are still in hiding, as they are the most wanted people 
by the bond house community. Some left their shacks because 
they are being framed as the instigators of the illegal connections. 

According to them (bond house community) they believe that 
if they can get rid of LPM comrades, their mission will be com¬ 
plete. There are comrades, including Maureen Mnisi and myself 
whom Nkosi and his people want to get rid of. We all need elec¬ 
tricity. Although we live in shacks, we are still human beings. 

Even today it's dark in the area, and now the people living in 
bond houses went to Eskom to find out when they will fix the main 
box. The response they got was that they must wait for the com¬ 
pletion of a project of installing of electricity for 82 shack dwellers, 
which is something that will take a long time. Eskom's concern is 
that it has lost a lot of money in the Protea South area, since this 
is the 5th transformer that has been installed. 

On the 10th of June, the bond house community marched to 
Eskom offices to ask it to install the box because they are paying 
for electricity, and that they won't wait for whatever project it is 



Maans van Wyk, Lekhetho Mtetwa & Kajola Thebola at a 
ward councillor approved shack... 
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busy with. All they want is to watch the World cup. At their March 
shack dwellers were not invited, as this might be a sign that shows 
us that war is not yet over. One of them who fed me with this in¬ 
formation, when I ask her if they've invited shack dwellers said 
they didn't know who to contact. The question is, when they at¬ 
tack, they know who to attack. It's surprising, very surprising. Life 
is now difficult for both residents of the bond houses and shack 
dwellers, as people are now in fear. 

At last Eskom heard them; they will be able to see the World 
Cup. What about shack dwellers? They also connected... iznyoka 
(illegal connections). Oh here starts another problem. Will the 
bond house people remove wires again, or maybe they'll wait until 
the World Cup is over? This is a big question that runs in every¬ 
one's mind. 

Things seem fine now but for how long? Is it until Eskom finishes 
its project? We'll see as we no longer have trust and are also not 
feeling safe. Anything can happen at any time. Maybe it will be 
worse this time. 


★ 

Protea South is an undeveloped area which is abandoned by the 
government, whereby there is no electricity, no street lights, no 
water taps, no toilets and no proper roads for shack dwellers. It is 
only serviced by "easy loos", which are being shared by more than 
ten families. But we are not alone. Those living in the bond houses 
are also the victims of the capitalist system. All of us are facing 
issues of poor service delivery, exploitation, oppression and 
poverty. Fighting each other will not solve these problems. All we 
are doing is squabbling for the breadcrumbs that fall off the table 
where the bosses and rulers are having a feast! 

For how long should we live this kind of life, the life of allowing 
the bosses and rulers to play with our minds, to use and under¬ 
mine us like this? This must be the question that rings in each and 
every one's mind. 

For more information contact me at the foiiowing email 
address: lekhetho.mtetwa@gmail.com 


COME® THE COURTS* 

HOW WORKING CLASS MOVEMENTS ARE 
OOVERTEP FROM STRUGGLE 



Despite the fact that organisations of workers and the poor are 
often quick to recognise and point out the massive injustices they 
face at the hands of the so-called organs of "justice", some of 
these very same movements are looking to the 
courts - those very same organs of "justice" - 
for a solution to their problems. This has gone 
on for many years - but in 2009 the court¬ 
room strategy came to a climax, 
with two key cases decided in 
the Constitutional Court (Con- 
court). One of these cases 
was a complete defeat for the 
social movements, the other a 
partial victory. In Mazibuko versus 
City of Johannesburg, the Con- 
court ruled that prepaid water 
meters (as installed in Phiri, 

Soweto) are entirely legal - 
meaning in practice that poor people 
are compelled to cut off their own 
water, the source of life itself, when 
they cannot pay for it. In Abahlali 
baseMjondolo versus KwaZulu-Natal, 
on the other hand, the court overruled 
a law that made it easier for the provincial 
government to evict people from their 
homes - thus apparently securing the 
poor against yet another peril. And 
this victory, whatever it meant in 
real life, infuriated the state: in¬ 
deed, it may be one reason why 
politicians and cops turned to murder as 
a response to the Abahlali shack-dwellers' movement. 


But even if Abahlali have won something in the courts, they and 
other social movements would do well to reflect on how far such 
victories can really go. And the Phiri case should ring alarm bells. 
The social movements expected to win that case, and they did 
win earlier on, in the High Court (HC). But the Supreme Court 
of Appeal (SCA) partly reversed this apparent victory, after 
which the Concourt went on to turn it into a complete de¬ 
feat. This is the very same Constitutional 
Court that has been hailed as the most pro¬ 
gressive branch of the South African legal 
system! Flow could the social movements 
come to have such illusions in the courts 
and the law? What lessons can we learn 
for future struggles? 


RIGHTS, PROPERTY 
AND CLASS 

Some of the false hopes rest on a 
special feature of the South African 
Constitution adopted in the 1990s: it 
is said to guarantee "socio-economic 
rights" such as housing, water and 
education. Few constitutions in any 
"democracy" have much to say 
about such vital human needs: 
rather, they guarantee what are 
called negative rights. They profess to 
forbid states to do certain terrible things, 
like locking people up without trial. What appears unusual 
in South African law is that it requires the state to do some things 
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that people need, like building houses and providing water: these 
are what is known as positive rights. It is these apparent require¬ 
ments that gave hope for victory in the Phiri case. 

But what the judgment of the Phiri case shows is that, to a large 
extent, these positive rights are not real: they do not bring tangi¬ 
ble results in people's lives. We must therefore now ask ourselves: 
why are these rights not real? And how is it that popular move¬ 
ments devoted years to courtroom battles on the basis of a lie? 

The real (even if concealed) purpose and function of law have 
been debated for centuries. The early socialists generated a 
wealth of valuable criticism on the topic which is still relevant 
today. The great anarchist writer Piotr Kropotkin declared, in his 
essay "Law and Authority", 1 that a great deal of law rests on the 
protection of private property. What this means is that it exists 
for the service of the rich, to help a few to benefit from the labour 
of many. As he explains: "When ... the law establishes Mr So-and- 
So's right to a house, it is not establishing his right to a cottage 
he has built for himself, or to a house he has erected with the help 
of some of his friends ... On the contrary, the law is establishing 
his right to a house which is not the product of his labour... be¬ 
cause he has had it built for him by others to whom he has not 
paid the full value of their work..." 

And let us be clear: the "right to a house" of which Kropotkin 
speaks is the right of ownership - which means it is a right avail¬ 
able to few. How many of us can own houses? For most people, in 
South Africa and worldwide, if we have homes at all, we do not 
own them: we have to pay rent to private landlords, or the state, 
or the banks, who will throw us out if we do not pay. It is the land¬ 
lord who has the right of ownership - which in practice does not 
mean the right to use a house for his own needs, but the right to 
prevent other people from using it, unless they pay. And often this 
is not just one house: many landlords own large amounts of prop¬ 
erty. What the law guarantees here is that those who have much 
are given the right to take even more, while those who have little 
are left with no rights. Everywhere this is the law of property: it is 
the law of wealth and power to a few, and poverty and starvation 
for many. 2 Property is at the core of the division of society into 
classes. To put it simply: the great majority of us form a working 
class; we produce all the 
wealth but own little. What 
we produce is owned by a 
ruling class who often pro¬ 
duce nothing, but take the 
fruits of our labour: already 
rich with ill-gotten gains, 
they use their wealth and 
power to become even 
richer at our expense. 

And for all the "progres¬ 
siveness" of its constitu¬ 
tion, South Africa is no 
exception: why else would 
this country have the great¬ 
est economic inequality 
anywhere in the world? 

This very "progressive" 
constitution absolutely 
guarantees the "right of 
property" - a far stronger 
guarantee than its "posi¬ 
tive socio-economic rights" 
as we shall see. In section 25 it declares that "no one may be de¬ 
prived of property except in terms of law and general application, 
and no law may permit the arbitrary deprivation of property", 3 
thus revealing the underlying class character of our constitution. 
Those who produce wealth are given no rights to enjoy the ben¬ 


efits; those who have stolen the wealth are guaranteed the right 
to the fruits of their theft. 

Seen in this light, the "socio-economic rights" in the constitution 
seem a small thing. How can the law guarantee you the right to a 
house, and guarantee some rich robber the right to take it away 
from you at the same time? 

We can see the answer to this riddle by examining two aspects 
of constitutional law. Firstly, part of the reason that we can't ex¬ 
pect much from the courts is a central concern for the separation 
of powers (see page 36, "Whose Powers are Separate?"). Sec¬ 
ondly, we need to look at what the "constitutional right to housing 
and water" actually means. This right appears in section 26 of the 
constitution - immediately following the right to property. And 
what does section 26 say? "The state must take reasonable leg¬ 
islative and other measures, within its available resources, to 
achieve the progressive realisation of this right." To understand 
this, we must look at what is meant by a) "available resources" 
and b) "progressive realisation" and "reasonableness" which are 
inter-related concepts and must be taken together. 


WHOSE RESOURCES? 

Let's begin with "available resources". What resources are avail¬ 
able? In real life, we might say all the resources: all the natural 
resources that we access through the labour of millions of workers 
(like piped water), as well as the vast wealth produced directly by 
those workers. But the constitution cannot allow that this consti¬ 
tutes "available": rather, these resources are available to the few 
who own them, their "right" being guaranteed by this very same 
constitution! They are not available to the many who need them 
and who produced them. 

While the law doesn't make resources "available" to the major¬ 
ity, neither are they made "available" to the state - even if it sup¬ 
poses that the state really wants to make it available to the 
masses in the form of homes, water and other basic needs. We 
will see that this assumption of a state that cares for the people 

is yet another lie; but even 
if the state did care, its 
"available resources" 
would be much limited by 
the law of property - the 
law of class, of oppression, 
of exploitation. The as¬ 
sumption of the law is that 
all the masses can do is 
compete among ourselves 
for the few resources that 
we have, while the state 
looks on as a wise referee 
in our battles among our¬ 
selves. And because the 
state doesn't question the 
unlimited access to re¬ 
sources for those who can 
afford it, any one resource 
allocated to a poor person 
simultaneously has an "op¬ 
portunity cost" and de¬ 
prives another individual of 
that potential resource. Be¬ 
cause of this, the poor, who are claimed to be the beneficiaries of 
socio-economic rights, are simultaneously obstacles to the reali¬ 
sation of these rights for others, pitting poor against poor. 

A key example, a classic socio-economic rights case, is the Soo- 
bramoney case. Thiagraj Soobramoney took the Minister of Health 
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for KwaZulu Natal to the Concourt over denied access to dialysis 
treatment at a public hospital (he was in the final stages of chronic 
renal failure). The case was brought under section 27 (3) which 
provides that “no one may be denied emergency medical treat¬ 
ment" and section 11 which stipulates that "everyone has a right 
to life". 4 The court argued that giving treatment to Soobramoney 
would affect the state's ability to fulfil its legitimate purpose of 
providing healthcare to "everyone": 5 

"If section 27(3) were to be construed in accordance with 
the appellant's contention it would make it substantially more 
difficult for the state to 
fulfil its primary obliga¬ 
tions under sections 
27(1) and (2) to provide 
health care services to 
"everyone" within its 
available resources". 

Notice that the court did 
not say anything about 
why the available re¬ 
sources are limited. We 
know that this is a conse¬ 
quence of private property 
- protected by law - but the 
court treats it as some kind 
of fact of nature. And what 
else could they do? The 
court's job is to protect 
property; they are not 
going to say that property 
is robbery and exploitation. 

If they have anything to 
say at all about property, 
they will say it is justice and freedom. But often they will not talk 
of property at all, instead conjuring up some other way of pretend¬ 
ing that law has something to do with justice. Instead of cutting 
into the feast being enjoyed by those at the table, the state (who 
has devised laws to ensure that they stay there) "objectively" 
makes the "tough decisions" about which of the poor souls scram¬ 
bling for crumbs on the floor is more deserving! Soobramoney 
eventually lost in the Concourt, on the basis that his medical sit¬ 
uation did not constitute an "emergency". Soobramoney never 
received the treatment he needed: in a capitalist social order, the 
resources were not "available". 


"PROGRESS" TOWARDS RIGHTS - OR NOT? 

What about "progressive realisation" and "reasonableness"? We 
can see what these terms mean in another classic socio-economic 
rights case, Grootboom vs. Premier of the Western Cape (decided 
in 2000). Irene Grootboom's lawyers argued that under the hous¬ 
ing clause of the constitution (section 26), the state had a positive 
obligation to provide shelter to Ms Grootboom, who had been 
evicted and had constructed a temporary plastic structure for 
shelter on the sports field in Wallacedene in the Western Cape. 
But the judges did not say that Grootboom, or anyone else, had 
the right to a house. Instead, they declared, in effect, that "pro¬ 
gressive realisation refers to the obligation placed on the state to 
ensure the increase of the provision of a service or good over 
time, in a "reasonable" manner. In the case of houses, this would 
essentially commit the state to build more houses over time. In 
order to ascertain whether this right is being "progressively re¬ 
alised", it would have to be shown that there is a connection be¬ 


tween what government is doing, and the increased provision of 
housing. 6 This would mean that 7 

...it is not only the state who is responsible for the provision 
of [social services, in this case housing], but that other agents 
within our society, including individuals themselves, must be 
enabled by legislative and other measures to provide hous¬ 
ing. The state must create the conditions for access to ad¬ 
equate housing for people at all economic levels of our 
society, (emphasis added) 

Furthermore, a court con¬ 
sidering whether this "pro¬ 
gressive" action is 
reasonable "will not enquire 
whether other more desir¬ 
able or favourable meas¬ 
ures could have been 
adopted, or whether public 
money could have been 
better spent". 8 The court 
assumes that such deci¬ 
sions are best left to the ex¬ 
ecutive and legislature: this 
is based on "separation of 
powers" (see page 36, 
"Whose Powers are Seper- 
ate?"). And so it makes a 
decision that hardly guaran¬ 
tees government housing 
for those who need it - nor 
is it a positive obligation im¬ 
posed on the state to actu¬ 
ally provide houses. 
Theoretically, as long as the 
executive and legislature are doing something that is somehow 
leading to the increased provision of housing (which could include 
as little as the drafting and implementation of legislation and 
other programmes that encourage the participation of the private 
sector in the provision of housing), they are acting within their ob¬ 
ligation. This throws a dim light on the sort of socio-economic 
rights our constitution actually promises. 

So the High Court found in Grootboom's case that the state had 
not taken retrogressive measures that would compromise its ob¬ 
ligation to "progressively realise" the right to housing: 9 

...it could not be said that [the state] had not taken reason¬ 
able legislative and other measures within its available re¬ 
sources to achieve the progressive realisation of the right to 
have access to adequate housing. 

We can learn several lessons from this understanding of pro¬ 
gressive realisation. The first is that socio-economic rights in our 
constitution are very limited. How is it that Grootboom won the 
case in the Concourt, when the Soobramoney case had already 
established that the state was acting within its obligation as long 
it had a sufficient programme in place for the progressive realisa¬ 
tion of a socio-economic right? Essentially, the reason for the vic¬ 
tory is similar to the reason that the Soobramoney was denied 
treatment. The Soobramoney case was lost on the basis that Soo- 
bramoney's condition, which put him in the final stages of chronic 
renal failure, was not considered an emergency because he was 
not in an immediate crisis, despite the fact that without dialysis 
treatment, his condition would ultimately kill him. The court de¬ 
termined that the ordinary reading of section 27(3) would not 
apply to cases like Soobramoney's that entail the "prolonging" of 
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life. The applicant in the Grootboom case, unlike Soobramoney, 
was in an immediate emergency or crisis situation. Although the 
state had devised a “national housing programme" that, in a util¬ 
itarian sense, was meeting its obligation to increase housing pro¬ 
vision over time, it fell short on the measure of "reasonableness" 
because it did not make provision for those desperate individuals 
who were in a crisis situation like that of Irene Grootboom. But it 
takes a lot to convince the court that the executive is not trying 
to be "reasonable" in achieving "progressive realisation". Usually, 
judges trust that the executive will do the job that the constitution 
requires: that it really will try to achieve progressive realisation of 
socio-economic rights. For example, in the Soobramoney case, it 
was stated that: 10 

A court will be slow to interfere with rational decisions taken 
in good faith by the political organs and medical authorities 
whose responsibility it is to deal with such matters [budget 
decisions]. 


THE PHIRI CASE: WHEN "JUSTICE" 

RUNS DRY 

So what does all this mean for the social movements? Since the 
Phiri case holds some of the most important lessons for social 
movements, let's use it as an example. When we review the case, 
it will no longer be surprising that the people of Phiri lost in the 
Concourt. What is more surprising is that the High Court gave 
them as much as it did! 

The applicants were five residents of Phiri in Soweto, including 
Lindiwe Mazibuko, who went up against the City of Johannes¬ 
burg. 11 There were two main issues raised by the applicants in 
the HC. Firstly, that the 
City's Free Basic Water 
(FBW) policy (which allo¬ 
cated 6 kilolitres per house¬ 
hold per month, or 25 litres 
per person per day) was in 
contradiction with Section 
11 of the Water Services 
Act and with Section 27(b) 
of the constitution which 
guarantees the right to 
"sufficient water". Sec¬ 
ondly, it was raised that the 
installation of pre-paid 
water meters in Phiri (for 
reasons of "non-payment" 
and "wastage") was unlaw¬ 
ful. As mentioned earlier, 
the residents won this case 
in the high court - mainly 
on the grounds of reason¬ 
ableness. The applicants 
claimed that the court 
should determine the 
meaning of "sufficient" as stipulated in the constitution, which 
would entail quantifying the minimum amount of water. The HC 
found that the FBW policy was unreasonable and should be re¬ 
viewed, stipulating the minimum amount should be 50 litres per 
person per day (in line with UN and World Health Organisation rec¬ 
ommendations). It also found that pre-paids were unconstitu¬ 
tional, again on the grounds of reasonableness, because they are 
"an unlawful and unreasonable discontinuation of the supply of 
water": that is, prepaid meters will cut off your water without no¬ 
tice or hearing. Further, the court said pre-paids were discrimina¬ 


tory because the option of credit meters was not given, and that 
the procedure followed in the installation was unlawful. The court 
ordered the City to provide residents with 50 litres (as opposed to 
the original 25 litres) per person per day, and to remove the pre¬ 
paid meters. 

The City appealed to the Supreme Court of Appeal. The decision 
was partially reversed, with the appropriate amount being re¬ 
duced to 42 litres per person per day. In a similar way, the court 
maintained that the pre-paids were unlawful, but granted the City 
a period of two years to amend the by-laws to deal with the issue 
of removing the pre-paids. The residents of Phiri then took the 
case to the Concourt, seeking to reverse the decision of the SCA, 
thereby reinstating the HC judgment. The case was lost in the 
Concourt on all counts, with even the partial victory being re¬ 
versed. Pre-paids were deemed constitutional and legal - indeed, 
in the fantastic world of lawyers, a prepaid meter doesn't really 
cut you off! And it was found to be outside of the court's jurisdic¬ 
tion to determine the amount that would constitute the true 
meaning of "sufficient". As could be expected, the issues of a) 
availability of resources, b) reasonableness in progressive reali¬ 
sation and c) concerns over the separation of powers all had a 
major role to play. 

Firstly, let's look at the issues of available resources. Not sur¬ 
prisingly since the case revolved around the issue of water, a 
"scarce resource", available resources formed a substantial part 
of the argument. The City's decision to initiate "Operation Gcin'a- 
manzi" was constructed around two inter-related issues: the "cul¬ 
ture of non-payment", and the issue of wastage - which the City 
claimed were far worse in Soweto than elsewhere. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, the courts found these ambitions to be reasonable, and 
when residents attempted to challenge what they saw as the dis¬ 
criminatory nature of the initiative (since pre-paids were only in¬ 
stalled in poor black areas), the courts overturned this claim. 

Why? Since it was Soweto 
where the "wastage" was 
most prevalent, 12 the in¬ 
stallation of the pre-paids 
was not the result of dis¬ 
crimination on arbitrary 
grounds such as race or 
gender, and therefore not 
discrimination. However, it 
is interesting to see how 
what is considered 
"wastage" is conflated with 
ability to pay. Think about 
the fact that while the court 
sits and debates over what 
constitutes the minimum 
amount of water necessary 
for basic life, or discusses 
the issue of the culture of 
"wastage" in the town¬ 
ships, rich people can fill up 
their swimming pools and 
water their lawns - and this 
goes unquestioned by the 
courts. Why? Because they can pay for it! So when the courts talk 
about the "reality" of "scarce resources" (as they did in this case), 
they are actually talking about the fact that when everything is 
monopolised by a small group of rich people there is very little 
left for the rest of us. It must therefore be up to the state to decide 
how the leftovers are distributed. 

Of course, the issue of the reasonable progressive realisation of 
the right also played a fundamental role. In this case, the resi¬ 
dents of Phiri attempted to force the state to make good on its 
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apparent commitment to provide “sufficient water" to "every¬ 
one". However, again it was found (like in the Soobramoney case) 
that the real meaning of this right was not that people should have 
access to water, but that the state should enact legislation (and 
"other measures") that will ensure that water is increasingly pro¬ 
vided to people over time. It does not give people the right to ac¬ 
tually claim water from the government. It simply means that: 13 

If government takes no steps to realise the rights, the 
courts will require government to take steps. If government's 
adopted measures are unreasonable, the courts will similarly 
require that they be reviewed so as to meet the constitutional 
standard of reasonableness. 

But what about the measure of reasonableness? It was on these 
grounds that the Grootboom case was won. In the Phiri case, un¬ 
like what occurred in Grootboom (where the government had not 
taken measures for the most vulnerable), here the City had de¬ 
vised an indigency policy, which entitled those who were most 
vulnerable (the elderly, or sick for example) to claim an extra 6 
kilolitres of water per month. This is why the City's policy was seen 
to be reasonable. In fact, the City's policy was held up as exem¬ 
plary in this regard! 14 

A reasonableness challenge requires government to explain 
the choices it has made. To do so, it must provide the infor¬ 
mation it has considered and the process it has followed to 
determine its policy. This case provides an excellent example 
of government doing just that. 

This simply serves to confirm the harsh reality that we cannot 
expect much more in relation to socio-economic rights than for 
the state to be obligated to cater for those they consider to be in 
an emergency situation. 

Due to the "progressive re¬ 
alisation" clause, it must be 
recognised that none of the 
positive socio-economic 
rights provided for in the 
constitution "entitles" citi¬ 
zens, "to claim shelter or 
housing [or anything else] 
immediately upon de¬ 
mand". 15 To illustrate, Irene 
Grootboom - who was suc¬ 
cessful in claiming a socio¬ 
economic right from the 
state - being awarded 
emergency shelter, eventu¬ 
ally died without ever get¬ 
ting a house. 

Lastly, let us consider the 
issue of separation of pow¬ 
ers as it played out in the 
Phiri case. In both the High 
Court and the Supreme 
Court of Appeal it was 
found that the court should decide the proper relationship be¬ 
tween 27 (1) (b), which states that "everyone has the right to" 
and section 27 (2), which guarantees "sufficient food and water". 
Essentially, they held that it is appropriate for the court to deter¬ 
mine the minimum quantity of water necessary for basic life - and 
force the legislature and judiciary to incorporate this at the level 
of policy. This is why the HC ordered the City to revise its Free 
Basic Water policy to give each person 50 litres of free water per 
day. Even if the SCA revised the amount, it still thought it appro- 
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priate to determine the proper meaning of "sufficient water", 
which it claimed was 42 litres per person per day. Remembering 
that courts are usually very hesitant to interfere in policy deter¬ 
mination and implementation (which are the jobs of the legislature 
and judiciary) due to separation of powers concerns, these judg¬ 
ments are interesting because they go against the normal practice 
of liberal law. It is therefore not surprising that the Concourt re¬ 
versed the orders made by the HC and SCA, claiming that "in my 
view, they [the HC and SCA] erred in this approach [finding it ap¬ 
propriate to quantify the content of the right] and the applicants' 
argument that the court should set 50 litres per person per day 
as the content of 27 (1) (b) must fail". 16 Here we can see how it is 
that ordinary people are powerless to make any fundamental 
change to state policy: because the courts are unwilling to tell the 
state what to do, the most we can hope to do through the courts 
is to set the state back on the track that it set for itself! And even 
if the courts do find that the state is taking actions that contradict 
the duty of progressive realisation, the court will not tell the state 
how to do it better, or by when - it will simply order the state to 
revise its policy as it sees fit! 


THE ABAHLALI CASE AND THE LIMITS 
OF VICTORY 

You might say that the Abahlali victory proves this argument 
wrong, that this was a case in which ordinary people actually did 
prevent an important Apartheid-style eviction law from being 
pushed through. This is partly true. Abahlali were successful in 
stopping the implementation of a law that would allow the 
KwaZulu-Natal Housing MEC to order wholesale evictions, a vic¬ 
tory we must celebrate! But we must also ask ourselves exactly 

how that was won. In fact 
what we will see is that this 
case is not so different from 
the Phiri case - or from any 
other case discussed thus 
far: the reason for the vic¬ 
tory was that the proposed 
law was in contradiction 
with an earlier national law, 
the "Prevention of Illegal 
Evictions Act". This law was 
set in motion after 1994, re¬ 
placing the earlier 
Apartheid law which pre¬ 
vented "Illegal Squatting". 
Because the proposed law 
came into contradiction 
with an already imple¬ 
mented law, it was chal¬ 
lenged and its 
implementation prevented. 
Now we can see how the 
victory was in fact less of a 
victory than it seems. It 
was actually only defensive: it did not win anything new from the 
state; it simply disallowed the state from doing something that 
compromised its own original policy. 

We should say a bit more about the main issue in the Abahlali 
case. As we have mentioned, section 16 of the KwaZulu-Natal 
Slums Act authorised the Housing MEC to order evictions, and 
seemed to give the provincial government the power to do this 
wholesale. The MEC might have ordered all the shack-dwellers in 
the province to be evicted at once! Abahlali's lawyers said this 
would be unconstitutional; all the Concourt judges agreed. This 
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wasn't a matter of positive socio-economic rights being progres¬ 
sively realised by the state; it was about negative rights, the right 
not to be evicted without a hearing. A positive socio-economic 
rights case would have been far harder to win. 

But even in this negative-rights case, one Concourt judge 
wanted to avoid declaring section 16 unconstitutional. In fact, 
most of the text of the court's judgment is taken up by Justice Ya- 
coob's dissenting opinion. 17 We need not dwell on the fantastic 
legal debates between Yacoob and Justice Moseneke, who wrote 
the main judgment that won the support of all the other judges. 
But we can say that Yacoob and Moseneke agreed on almost 
everything. In particular, they agreed that wholesale evictions 
would be unacceptable as a matter of negative rights. Yacoob re¬ 
fused to declare section 16 unconstitutional by concocting his own 
way to read it, saying it didn't really allow the MEC to order whole¬ 
sale evictions at all! Moseneke thought this was twisting the law 
too much. 18 But Yacoob's interpretation has one important conse¬ 
quence: his arguments are there, on paper; and if provinces want 
to pass laws like the Slums Act, they can use Yacoob's interpreta¬ 
tion as a guide to writing 
these laws to make them 
constitutional. They will not 
be allowed to order whole¬ 
sale evictions. But they will 
be allowed to take smaller 
measures that increase 
their power to evict; and Ya¬ 
coob has given them a 
guide to how much they 
can get away with. Separa¬ 
tion of powers doesn't stop 
the courts from offering the 
state a helping hand. 

In any case, we may won¬ 
der how much difference it 
really makes to have some 
evictions declared illegal. It 
is one thing to be able to 
sue the state or the land¬ 
lord; but what if they go 
ahead and knock your 
house down anyway? Ac¬ 
cording to researcher 
Malavika Vartak, 19 KwaZulu-Natal municipalities almost always ig¬ 
nore the law when they order evictions; no one can stop them. 
So, yes, it is good to know that MECs will not be legally allowed to 
have millions evicted at once. But this doesn't offer much hope if 
we know that the state ignores the law anyway. 

And it wouldn't have helped to raise this argument at Concourt. 
The judges' job is to decide whether the law is in order; they as¬ 
sume that the state will obey the law. The thinking is: if the state 
breaks the law, the people can sue. But as long as the law sticks 
to accepted principles, the court won't give general orders to the 
state; they'll rely on separation of powers, trust the good inten¬ 
tions of the other branches, and tackle the state's law-breaking 
one case at a time. A fine principle for lawyers and judges - not 
to mention politicians, landlords and capitalists! But it doesn't help 
us poor tenants when the Red Ants (eviction squads) show up on 
our doorsteps. 


RELY ON THE STATE OR ON OURSELVES? 

And that is really the central lesson of all these cases. Neither 
the law nor the constitution is there to defend us against the ruling 
class: it requires that we rely on the ruling class, and particularly 


on the state. And the courts tell us that if the state isn't doing its 
job, we should depend on the NGOs: the Concourt said exactly 
that in the Phiri judgment, declaring that NGOs had done a won¬ 
derful job in making the case happen, keeping the state on its 
toes, pushing the City of Johannesburg to change its regulations. 
The ruling class are quite happy for NGOs to do such things; the 
one thing they don't want is for workers and the poor to act for 
themselves. 

Although we can claim from the state if we are desperate, as 
many of these cases have shown, the state will not tolerate acts 
that attempt to deprive the state of its power or authority. Impor¬ 
tantly, in the Grootboom case, it was found that Irene Grootboom 
had not invaded privately owned land for political purposes or in 
order to "queue jump", but was acting purely and genuinely out 
of desperation. Had it not been so, the outcome would almost cer¬ 
tainly have been different. The courts take a hard line on politically 
motivated incidents of direct action [see footnote 6, page 27, "Rid¬ 
ing to Work on Empty Promises"], illustrated by this case where it 
was stipulated that the judgment must not be seen as "approving 

any practice of land inva¬ 
sion for the purpose of co¬ 
ercing a state structure into 
providing housing on a 
preferential basis to those 
who participate in any exer¬ 
cise of this kind". 20 

Rights are to be realised 
by the state, and by the 
state alone. This is the sig¬ 
nificance of the rejection of 
politically motivated direct 
action. We are not sup¬ 
posed to act for ourselves 
to gain houses, even 
though all houses are built 
by our labour, the labour of 
the working class. We must 
rely on the state in its 
benevolent wisdom; if we 
act for ourselves, the law 
turns against us, and our 
right to housing is at an 
end. So it must be in any 
class system: when the exploited and oppressed begin to act for 
themselves, how will the exploiters and oppressors maintain their 
authority? They need to keep us thinking that only they can act 
for us. As Kropotkin says (op cit...) "Instead of themselves altering 
what is bad, people begin by demanding a law to alter it." That is 
just what our oppressor's need: that is how they need us to think 
so that they can keep us down. And one lesson of anarchism is 
that the state is part of the system of oppression, part of the class 
system. When we look at what actually happens with housing, for 
instance, we see that the state does not try to provide houses for 
all, and certainly does not allow workers and the poor to do this 
for themselves. Instead it acts to preserve its own authority, to 
defend private property, to maintain the law of oppression and 
exploitation. 

Although victorious social movements are right to celebrate any 
concessions that they have won from the state (including those 
fought in the courtroom), we need to be aware that by taking our 
struggle to the courts we are acknowledging the state's authority 
and superiority, and reinforcing its power over us. Sometimes, 
yes, we can win in the courts, as the Abahlali case shows. Some¬ 
times such victories can even be important. We cannot always 
rule out court action (after all, we usually defend ourselves in 
court when they try to imprison us for resisting and defying them). 
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But we must guard against illusions. Many NGOs and “leftist" 
lawyers will tell us that the constitution is on our side and we are 
sure to win, but we can see that this isn't so. When a working class 
movement thinks of going to court, it should not trust 
the lefty lawyers, but should make its own class 
analysis of the law and determine whether it 
can win or not. With our movements 
under serious attack (see p. 

3, "At the End of the Baton 
of South African Preten¬ 
sions") we cannot afford 
to be bogged down in 
hopeless legal cases; 
we must not be 
conned by the courts. 

We must remember 
what we are up 
against, and, even 
more importantly, what 
we are fighting for. 


What is most successful in the struggle against oppression and 
exploitation, and most dangerous to the system of capitalism and 
state, is an independent, well organised and united movement 
that fights outside of and against the state: not bending 
to its rules or observing its self-appointed authority. 


Sian Byrne and James Pendlebury are members of the ZACF. Komnas Poriazis is a 
libertarian communist and graduate of Wits Law School . 


Footnotes: 

1. http://dwardmac.pitzer.edu/anarchist_archives 

/kropotkin/revpamphlets/lawandauthority.htm for full article 

2. You might ask how it came to be that a tiny international 
minority came to own all the wealth of the world. Perhaps 
it was through their own hard work, or the hard work of 
their fathers, or grandfathers? But this is not the case. 

Karl Marx showed how the situation developed over many 
years not through hard work, but by forceful expropriation 
(which he termed "primitive accumulation"): land and 
resources were not earned; they were stolen from the 
majority (through complex processes including the 
enclosure of "the commons" in Europe and colonialism 
elsewhere) and put into the hands of a few powerful elites. 
These ownership patterns have been reproduced 
inter-generationally through wage labour and inheritance 
rights, which are, of course, upheld by law. 

3. Constitution of the Republic of South Africa, Act 108 of 
1996, section 25 

4. Chaskalson, P, Judgment on CCT 32/27. Thiagraj 
Soobramoney vs. Minister of Health, p. 5 

5. Chaskalson, P, Judgment on CCT 32/27. Thiagraj 
Soobramoney vs. Minister of Health, p. 1 

6. The test for reasonableness is the same as the test for 
"rationality" which exists in administrative law cases. 

7. Yacoob, J, judgment on case CCT 11/00. Grootboom and 
others vs. the Government of the Republic of South Africa, 
the Premier of the Western Cape, the Cape Metropolitan 
Council and Oostenberg Municipality, p. 29. 

8. Yacoob, J, judgment on case CCT 11/00. Grootboom and 
others vs. the Government of the Republic of South Africa, 
the Premier of the Western Cape, the Cape Metropolitan 
Council and Oostenberg Municipality, p. 32 

9. Yacoob, J, judgment on case CCT 11/00. Grootboom and 
others vs. the Government of the Republic of South Africa, 
the Premier of the Western Cape, the Cape Metropolitan 
Council and Oostenberg Municipality, p. 11 

10. Chaskalson, P, Judgment on CCT 32/27. Thiagraj 
Soobramoney vs. Minister of Health, p. 17 


11. This case is long and complex: only some aspects of the 
case have been selected for discussion. The full judgment 
can be found at http://www.constitutionalcourt.org.za 

/uhtbin/cgisirsi/0ChbGMCS9h/MAIN/0/57 

/518/0/J-CCT39-09 

12. In fact independent research has shown that the wastage 
was more the result of leaking pipes than consumer 
waste. 

13. O'Regan, J, judgment on case DDT 39/09, Mazibuko and 
Others vs. the City of Johannesburg, Johannesburg Water 
(Pty) Ltd, Minister for Water Affairs and Forestry with 
Centre on Housing Rights and Evictions, pp. 33-34 

14. O'Regan, J, judgment on case DDT 39/09, Mazibuko and 
Others vs. the City of Johannesburg, Johannesburg Water 
(Pty) Ltd, Minister for Water Affairs and Forestry with 
Centre on Housing Rights and Evictions, p. 35 

15. Constitutional Court Case CCT 11/00, Grootboom and 
others vs. the Government of the Republic of South 
Africa, the Premier of the Western Cape, the Cape 
Metropolitan Council and Oostenberg Municipality, p. 65 

16. O'Regan, J, judgment on case DDT 39/09, Mazibuko and 
Others vs. the City of Johannesburg, Johannesburg Water 
(Pty) Ltd, Minister for Water Affairs and Forestry with 
Centre on Housing Rights and Evictions, p. 33 

17. Constitutional Court Case CCT 12/09, Abahlali 
baseMjondolo Movement and another vs. Premier of 
KwaZulu-Natal and others. 

18. Ibid. pp. 35-42, 58-65. 

19. Vartaksays: "Mahendra Chetty, Director of the Durban 
Office of the Legal Resources Centre, noted in 2007 that 
he had not come across a single incident where the 
municipality had acted in accordance with the 
Constitution or provisions of the PIE Act while carrying out 
an eviction." Experiences of Abahlali baseMjondolo and 
the Kennedy Road Settlement, Durban, South Africa. 
Official report for the Development Planning Unit of 
University College London, 2009. 

20. Constitutional Court case CCT 32/27: Soobramoney vs. 
the Minister of Health for KwaZulu-Natal, pg 17 
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DEATH AND THE MDEILDED©EIR$* 
THE EUGENE TEIRRE'ELANCIHIE MUIRDEIR 
$$ P@@R=WHIITE CAN©N=F©DDER 
IN 8@UTH AFRICA 


THE DEATH OF THE AWB 

Sixteen years ago, as impoverished, browbeaten South 
Africans of all races were herded towards the slaughterhouse 
mass betrayal of their liberation dream by the African National 
Congress (ANC) and their midwives the National Party (NP), in 
the first multiracial elections aimed at propping up the teetering 
neo-liberal state, armed groups of the 70,000-strong far-right 
Afrikaner Resistance Movement ( Afrikaner Weerstands Beweeg- 
ing, AWB) played their last desperate hands. These outriders of 
an ever-receding dream of ruling their own conservative white 
God-fearing state on the African highveld, the AWB embraced its 
Gotterdammerung. 

The AWB's pre-election bombing spree failed to derail the re¬ 
lieved, yet lemming-like rush to the bourgeois polls, and its at¬ 
tempt to rewrite the 1900 Relief of Mafikeng by, unasked, coming 
to the aid of conservative black bantustan boss Lucas Mangope 
backfired as an outraged Bophuthatswana soldier gunned down 
three AWB members who had been wounded in the kaffirskiet- 
piekniek (“black shooting picnic") they had embarked on. The 
AWB callously celebrated their 
"glittering victory" with a 
claimed five dead AWB for 50 
dead and 285 wounded blacks - 
and I callously celebrated the 
public murder of three AWB 
whites - one of whom, Nico 
Fourie, I had met and inter¬ 
viewed while covering an AWB 
rally on the Natal South Coast 
several years before. An inexpe¬ 
rienced young anarchist mili¬ 
tant, I took a photostat of the 
picture of the three dead men, 
scribbled across the top 'n Boer 
sien sy moer! (an Afrikaner 
farmer sees his ass!), stuck it up 
on the wall at work and congrat¬ 
ulated myself for my daring and 
wit. Because despite the imbal¬ 
anced death toll, it was those 
images of white supremacists shot down like dogs in the dirt by 
an ill-trained banana republic soldier right in front of media pho¬ 
tographers that truly put paid to the AWB. It was a spent force 
thereafter. 

Crucially, right-wing General Constand Viljoen, lauded as a 
"soldier's soldier" for his frontline actions against Cuban/East 
Bloc-backed forces in Angola, whose Afrikaner People's Front 
(Afrikaner Volksfront) forces had been called in by Mangope, 
took heed of the lessons of the failed incursion and told his sub¬ 
stantial private army to stand down. Fie formed the Freedom 
Front - ironically today in cabinet alongside the ANC, without 
Viljoen - and threw his weight behind the democratic elections. 
This was the vital component in ensuring a relatively peaceful 


transition, and proved the salvation of the neo-liberal project of 
the ANC's Nelson Mandela from the stalemate between anti- and 
pro-establishment forces. 


DEMYSTIFYING THE BOERS 

But who are the Boers, truly, beyond the cartoons of black- 
bearded back-countrymen, scarecrows in the corn, leaning on an¬ 
cient muskets? Afrikaners today are often are the sons, daughters, 
granddaughters and grandsons of the tens thousands of women 
who were deliberately starved to death in British concentration 
camps a century before as their farms were put to the torch. Do 
not brush aside this key fact because of the whiteness of their 
skin: their women-folk and children were deliberately extermi¬ 
nated in an imperialist war that generated so much global oppo¬ 
sition at the time that it was the Iraq of its day: Scandinavians, 
Irishmen and Russians gave their lives on the far-away veld; an¬ 
gered Quebecois burned down public buildings; and awed anti- 
American guerrillas in the Philippines learned their tactics by 

night. Scratch a highveld Boer 
and you will likely find a bitter 
hatred of British imperialism - 
based on living-memory family 
experience of the camps. And 
that war was provoked by the 
imperialists because Britain 
lusted after and finally burgled 
the goldfields of the highveld 
from a frontier people who had 
progressively retreated into the 
African interior away from the 
claws of the bankers, into the 
spears of the Bantu. 

True, they were and often re¬ 
main an austere, narrow people: 
one of their Calvinist sects, the 
Doppers, is deliberately named 
after the tin cap or dop used to 
extinguish a candle, the mes¬ 
sage being the need to extin¬ 
guish the Enlightenment. And true, they often beat "their blacks" 
with an offhanded cruelty, and at best established a paternalistic 
overlordship over them known as baasskap (boss-hood). But in 
their warfare with, suffering at the hands of, and eventual en¬ 
slavement of the Bantu, a strange relationship developed: alone 
among all white settlers on the African continent, they self-iden¬ 
tified en masse as Afikaners, as Africans, not Europeans, and sev¬ 
ered their ties to their distant motherlands. The they and their 
black neighbours lived, ate, thought and died, merged and be¬ 
came inextricably intertwined: well over 10-million more black 
South Africans today speak Afrikaans, the slave's idiom-rich, story¬ 
telling pidgin-Dutch of old, than do whites; while platteland (big- 
sky farmland) Afrikaners are fluent in African vernacular 
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languages. For the British-backed English-speaking elites, the min¬ 
ing bosses and big land-owners, this closeness was worrisome; 
something had to be done to divide and rule them. Racialised di¬ 
visions worked successfully among the working class until mul¬ 
tiracial revolutionary syndicalism mounted a challenge from 1917 
- a challenge undermined and dissipated within five years by the 
black nationalist mystifications of the aspirant bourgeois party 
that became the ANC. It may be that despite their progressive ap¬ 
proach to the racial question, the syndicalists lost their grip on 
the labour movement because of the allure of politics of racial po¬ 
larity that pitted whites and blacks against each other, a politics 
seized on with fervour by the NP on its ascension to power in 
1948. 


DEMYSTIFYING THE AWB AND POOR 
RURAL WHITES 

And who are the AWB other than strutting cartoon neo-Nazis 
spouting dire eye-for-en-eye, tooth-for-a-tooth rhetoric? Well, de¬ 
spite the childish shock-value of their swastika-like flag, they 
aren't neo-Nazis (pagan Nazism gained little purchase in Protes¬ 
tant South Africa); no, they are 
ultra-conservative Calvinists 
who dream of a separate white 
bantustan of their own - this 
being the same stolen dream of 
generations of Boers; but no, 
they are not quietist, having es¬ 
tablished a violent armed outlaw 
militia presence since their for¬ 
mation in 1973, and yes, they 
attracted the admiration of 
many on the international far- 
right including neo-Nazis. When 
hood-eyed charismatic leader 
Eugene Terre'Blanche (his sur¬ 
name meaning White Earth), fa¬ 
mous for his outdated horseback 
parades and thunderous Old Tes¬ 
tament oratory, exited jail in 
2004 for a vicious assault on a 
black worker, an AWB Brigadier told me the movement was trans¬ 
forming itself from a militia into an Afrikaner cultural organisation. 
Terre'Blanche was viewed by the radical right - and most anar¬ 
chist-communists in SA probably can only concur - as a conser¬ 
vative buffoon, useful to the "New South African" 
political-economic establishment as a scary outsider, patrolling 
the perimeter like an underfed, mangy Rottweiler on a chain, proof 
of their own smug centralism and "moderation", of the palatability 
of the extremist shock doctrine of neo-liberalism they peddle to 
the poor. 

And who are those poor? Of course, they are overwhelmingly 
black, coloured and Indian, in this, the world's most economically 
unequal country, one skewed by more than 300 years of racialised 
divide-and-rule. And yet a detailed study currently underway of 
early slave revolts in the Cape by veteran South African anarchist- 
communist Nicole Ulrich shows that Irish sailors, Malay slaves and 
indigenous cart-drivers launched combined, multiracial assaults 
on parasitic capitalist baasskap, a hidden history that refutes both 
black and white nationalists' view of our history as a classless 
struggle of white against black and black against white. These 
days, when the laid-off mine-workers of deindustrialised small 
towns like Stilfontein demonstrate, they do so shoulder-to- 
shoulder, poor blacks and whites together. Multiracial working- 
class consciousness is slowly rebuilding, but it is also seriously 
challenged by the ugly racialised climate in the country at the mo- 


★ 

ment in which all questions of class, culture, transformation and 
so forth are always reduced to a crude white-over-black narrative. 
Not only does that narrative deliberately shut down any possibility 
of multiracial working class resistance, but it fails to address the 
fact that, genuine racist prerogatives aside, the NP elite could only 
make minority rule work if the majority, the poor , could be sub¬ 
divided, and this they did with substantial success, fragmenting 
working class black, white, coloured and Indian identities into dif¬ 
ferent laagers, and fragmenting the black identity further into 
Zulu, Venda, Xhosa, Tswana, Pedi etc ethnicities. A 2009 University 
of Pretoria study shows that out of probably 50-million South 
Africans, the white elite consists of a mere 310,000 individual par¬ 
asites - with poor and working class whites accounting for a stag¬ 
gering 3,3-million out of 4-million people. 

So apartheid was about all whites oppressing all blacks? No, 
the paltry racial privileges given to poor whites under apartheid 
were a pitiful pay-off with the cynical intent of dividing their in¬ 
terests from those of poor blacks. Of course the apartheid state 
was an explicitly racial state (although the NP pretended they 
were separatists, not supremacists) in a way that few others out¬ 
side of Nazi Germany were. I'm not saying that outright racism 
was not their motivating factor; in fact every NP leader until PW 
Botha had been pro-Nazi during WWII. But white supremacism 

was more than a motive for the 
Broederbonders and the elites: 
it was a divide-and-rule tool , a 
class-war tool, useful to run a 
smokestack economy by play¬ 
ing workers off against each 
other. Poor Afrikaners had been 
so utterly economically de¬ 
stroyed by the Anglo-Boer War 
that much of the later 
apartheid apparatus was solely 
directed at a partial social up- 
liftment for the millions of mal¬ 
nourished poor Afrikaners - as 
part of a winning-hearts-and- 
minds strategy for maintaining 
the tiny Afrikaner elite in power. 
In no way can the brutality, tor¬ 
ture, killings and mass dehu¬ 
manisation of South Africa's 
poor blacks be compared to the more comfortable experiences 
of its relatively shielded poor whites. And yet poor whites were 
the canon-fodder of the elite's wars (no, really: drafted into the 
apartheid army in 1985,1 met whites who had never seen cutlery 
before), their precarious livelihoods as mechanics, fitters and 
boilermakers constantly threatened by millions of cheaper, un¬ 
derpaid poor blacks. In other words, their class vulnerability was 
used to keep them racially loyal to the apartheid state. And when 
the NP slowly liberalised, they proved easy to scare into ultra- 
con organisations like the AWB. The racist class structure was 
forced to change in 1990-1996 not only by a partly-ANC-led in¬ 
ternal insurrection and the collapse of ANC-backing Soviet Rus¬ 
sia, but by the fact that the elites had no way to modernise the 
economy and to build a manufacturing sector without breaking 
the colour-bar and upskilling black labour. In other words, the 
apartheid racial state deracialised for reasons of capitalist class 
survival. To fail to recognise the primacy - but not exclusivity - 
of class in this situation, class rule wearing racial armour, is the 
weakness of both black and white nationalists. And the use of 
white extremist organisations to the elite? To book-end the 
frightened middle-class whites (and later, blacks too) between 
two false options, racist white nationalism and racist black na¬ 
tionalism, a scare tactic that continues today. The rush of the 
mainstream political parties from the South African Communist 
Party (SACP) on the left to the Freedom Front Plus (FF+) on the 
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right to condemn the killing of Terre'Blanche perhaps betrays the 
dead man's true usefulness to our parasitic elites. 


THE DEATH OF THE BOERS 

Unlike the killing of Fourie and his cohorts sixteen years ago, 
when I heard of the death of Terre'Blanche, which many heralded 
as poetic justice, I was not seized by a celebratory fever, although 
there was merry-making in many townships, especially by those 
like Martha Mokone, a victim of an AWB bomb who commented 
that he should "burn in hell". I understand the need for ghoulish 
celebration: after all, I'd done it myself before. But this time, I felt 
strangely quiet and troubled. Terre'Blanche was so diminished 
from the terrible, looming figure of the past that my hatred of he 
and his ilk had all but drained away. The scrappy farm-house with 
the bare walls and boarded up front window in which the white 
supremacist was killed over Easter Weekend - seventeen years 
after the Easter Weekend when a right-winger assassinated SACP 
leader Chris Hani - was hardly the home of a wealthy man, al¬ 
though wealth is relative in this, the world's most unequal society. 

Yes, he was a white baas to his alleged killers, two young black 
labourers, Chris Mahlangu, 27, and a 15-year-old youth, and yes 
it appears this was not a political assassination but a wage dispute 
with that spiralled out of control. Yet that clock-spring spiral which 
turned dispute into murder must have been wound tight by a po¬ 
tent combination of racial friction and class antagonism. And the 
way Terre'Blanche died was the way so... ordinary; it was the way 
many poor rural whites die, hacked to death in their beds for rea¬ 
sons grand and petty, criminal and (despite strong government 
denials) racial. It's not that there is a "Boer Genocide" (as yet) as 
many on the far right already proclaim, but some powder-keg 
combination of race and class is killing our white farmers at an 
alarming rate. This race/class volatility is nowhere more apparent 
than in the ANC government's complete failure to meet its own 
benchmark of redistributing 30% of the land to land-hungry rural 
blacks in order to ameliorate the apartheid ownership pattern 
whereby 80% of the population owned only 13 % of the land. 
Against this tense backdrop, the murder rate of white farmers is 



ROAD TO NOWHE.RE: RetrenchedJagersfontein 
road-worker Louis Olckers speaks of his days 
swinging a pickaxe with pride, but today he 
watches with envy the traffic pass by on the road 
that he built to Free State capital of Bloemfontein, 
knowing he can't afford to follow. 


four times higher than the rest of the population - in a country 
with the highest murder rate in the world of any country not at 
war - and the viciousness which accompanies many killings belies 
purely criminal motive. 

This is not to say that there have not been numerous well-doc¬ 
umented, well-publicised cases of Boers torturing and killing poor 
rural blacks - but the point is that extreme violence committed 
on the Boers is almost totally ignored by the mainstream media 
which props up the statist-democratic farce. In one grim example, 
when two elderly white women in a small Free State town were 
gang-raped a year ago, allegedly by a black gang, tortured to 
death and the severed breast of one woman used to paint anti¬ 
white slogans on the wall , not a single media outlet named this a 
hate crime. Only one newspaper even covered the atrocity, the 
Afrikaans-language Volksblad - and then only to decry the "hate- 
speech" of the women's traumatised relatives calling for a return 
of the death penalty for murder. Only with Terre'Blanche's death 
is the mainstream belatedly making a tentative link between ANC 
hate speech calling for the killing of the Boers and, well, the actual 
killing of Boers. Pastor Martin Niemoller's famous statement of his 
own ethical failing - that when the Nazis came for the communists 
he did not speak out for he was not a communist - runs naggingly 
around and around in my head. Did the white supremacist idea of 
the AWB deserve to die? Unquestionably. Did Terre'Blanche the 
racist thug, awful poet and great orator deserve to die? Quite pos¬ 
sibly. Will I not speak out merely because I'm not a Boer? No; I've 
said my piece. 

Racist, brutal Terre'Blanche may have got his well-deserved 
come-uppance, but there is little to genuinely celebrate for the 
country's desperately poor blacks and whites for whom his death 
is insignificant and irrelevant; their circumstances of exploitation 
and exclusion are not likely to be improved anytime soon by the 
country's ANC elite. 


* a mielieboer is a maize farmer 


Glossary: 

Highveld - the high-plateau grassland prairie / steppe of 
central South Africa which is the country's primary grain¬ 
farming and mining region 

Gotterdammerung - zero-sum political end-game 

1900 Relief of Mafikeng - the lifting by the British in 1900 
of the Boer siege of the city of Mafikeng - once situated next 
to the Bophuthatswana capital of Mmabatho 

bantustan - nick-name for the patchwork of quasi-"inde- 
pendent" black ethnic states, or "homelands," in which half 
of all South African blacks lived, separated from white-con¬ 
trolled apartheid South Africa, from the mid-1970s to the 
mid-1990s 

Bophuthatswana - a bantustan in the north of the country 
near the Botswana border, designated by apartheid South 
Africa for the separate settlement of the Tswana ethnic 
group and claiming "independence" under Lucas Mangope 
between 1977 and its reincorporation into South Africa in 
1994 after the defeat of Mangope and the Afrikaner Volks- 
front 

baas - boss 
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C@$A7U'$ RI$P©N$I 7© 7HI CRISIS* 
AM ANARCH@-SyNB0CM.IS7 ASSESSMENT 


South African unions, centred on the 2 million-strong Congress 
of South African Trade Unions (COSATU), have consistently artic¬ 
ulated a policy vision that breaks with crude neo-liberalism. This 
is remarkable - but is it enough? Just how viable and desirable is 
this vision, particularly as the neo-liberal era lurches into a serious 
slump? And is there an alternative? 

This question is posed particularly acutely by the hammer blows 
of the global recession from 2007. Despite the rather predicable 
pretence that South Africa is unaffected (notably by Trevor 
Manuel), the country is far from immune. 

2009 saw world economic growth fall to just over 1 percent, 
trade growth to just over 2 percent, with 50 million job losses 
worldwide (2 million in SA) and 200 million plunged into the direst 
poverty. In South Africa, manufacturing shrunk by 22,1 percent in 
the first quarter of 2009, mining by 32,8 percent, and agriculture 
by 2,9. The previous year saw a 75 percent increase in business 
failures. From January to September 2009, a staggering 770,000 
jobs were lost. 1 This is, of course, the exactly opposite of the Zuma 
ANC's promise to quickly create a half-a-million jobs. 


BACKGROUND 

Unlike many other union movements around the world, labour 
in South Africa entered the 1990s with a clear vision of social 
change. This vision fell short of socialism - it centred on the notion 
of a “win-win" class compromise between workers and business - 
but rejected a blind reliance upon market forces. 

However, as we shall see, the model makes major concessions 
to neo-liberalism - and even where it doesn't, it has enormous 
flaws - rather than create "building blocks" for a democratic so¬ 
cialism, as its supporters hope, it is set to derail the working class 
movement. 

This vision was articulated in the Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment Programme (RDP), expressed again in the NEDLAC Labour 
Caucus' Social Equity and Job Creation proposal (1996), the "Sec¬ 
tor Job Summits" of the early 2000s, and most recently in 
COSATU's interventions at the presidential summits on the crisis. 
While COSATU is the key proponent of these policies, the other 
major federations - NACTU and FEDUSA especially - tend to follow 
its lead. 



Labour's approach is usually referred to as "strategic unionism": 
unions will use a combination of mass action and participation in 
policy forums (most especially, the tripartite National Economic 
Development and Labour Council, NEDLAC) to push for this vision. 
In other countries, like Australia, this idea is often called the "pro¬ 
gressive competitive alternative". COSATU sees NEDLAC and 
other corporatist structures, as well as the ANC, as "spaces" to 
win the implementation of this vision. 


THE VISION 

At the core of this vision are several key ideas, some of which 
are contradictory: 

★ First, the vision argues for increased worker control of the econ¬ 
omy, both through giving workers at the shop floor a greater say 
in production decisions, through getting unions represented on 
company boards, and through union participation in policy forums 
like NEDLAC. Tied to this, worker empowerment will also entail a 
major upgrade of skills. 

★ Secondly, it suggests that this "democratisation" will ensure 
that responsible and financially sound decisions get made: essen¬ 
tially, the idea is that "business is too important to leave to man¬ 
agement". 

★ Thirdly (leaving aside COSATU's loudly declared commitment 
to Marxism) is idea here is basically a social democratic one: cap¬ 
italism should be reformed to benefit all "stakeholders"; the prob¬ 
lem in South Africa is not capitalism as such, but an ineffective 
capitalism that is characterised by low levels of investment, mo¬ 
nopolies and price collusion, and bad government policy). 

★ As this suggests, fourthly, the vision then moves onto propos¬ 
ing Keynesian measures (boost working class demand via grants 
and public works in order to boost profits and therefore the com¬ 
panies) and economic nationalism (protect weak sectors from the 
global economy). 

★ Finally, the vision embraces the notion of a globally competi¬ 
tive industrial South Africa, which can compete in the open mar¬ 
ket. (The stress on export-led growth as an ultimate aim - along 

with the obsession with the evils of monopolies and price¬ 
fixing - indicates a key neo-liberal thrust that is at odds with 
the calls for union participation in decisions, for Keynesian¬ 
ism and for protectionism). 


HIGH ROAD, LOW ROAD 

The overall approach, then, is a bit confused. COSATU, 
which affirmed at its 2009 congress its commitment to 
"building Marxism" (and even learning from "anarchism", 
see page 45 on "Black Flame"), nonetheless embraces a vi¬ 
sion of class-compromise brokered by the state to increase 
profitability while generating welfare. The experience of 
South African capitalism is, in other words, reduced to prob- 
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lems that can be solved by policies - more competition, better 
state support, more union inputs - rather than problems inherent 
in a declining, crisis-ridden, uncompetitive, semi-industrial capi¬ 
talist economy. 

The problem, in short, is posed as “bad” capitalism, and the so¬ 
lution is a social-democratic outlook: reform capitalism so it works 
for all. The basic idea is that of a “high road” to competing in the 
global economy - a high wage, worker-friendly, pro-union, high- 
skill, democratic, road to competitiveness, based on a “win-win” 
(more profits and more wages) class compromise. This is con¬ 
trasted, implicitly, with the Chinese “low road”: the authoritarian 
union-bashing, starvation-wage, sweatshop approach. 


WRONG ROAD 

Capitalism and the state are directly, 
demonstrably, responsible for the miser¬ 
able conditions of the black (and a sector 
of the white) working class - as even the 
analysis in Social Equity and Job Creation 
indicates. Yet the “high road” vision is 
nonetheless predicated on the belief that 
this vicious, crisis-ridden system can sud¬ 
denly become both pro-worker and glob¬ 
ally competitive. 


POLICY CONTRADICTIONS 

The methods to achieve this goal rest on 
a mixture of contradictory economic theo¬ 
ries, and contradictory goals: 

★ Firstly, better conditions for workers are 
seen as integrally linked to higher produc¬ 
tivity via skills, work redesign and “buy-in” 
via participation. However, the internal market in South Africa re¬ 
mains static, given mass poverty, and the country has no prospect 
of a massive increase in exports, least of all in the context of 
global economic crisis. In such a context, the vision's aim of in¬ 
creased productivity will simply mean that fewer workers will un¬ 
dertake existing jobs - a sure way to lose jobs and union members. 



spend their time in these forums). Bureaucracy is not inevitable 
in unions - it is a consequence of particular union strategies, and 
no strategy has a better record of bureaucratising unions than cor¬ 
poratism. 

★ Secondly, this is associated with a change in the style of union 
work. Focus shifts from militant struggle (by the grassroots) to 
technical talks about policy by union technocrats and officials - 
along with, of course, their equivalents from business and the 
state. This danger is usually underplayed by “strategic unionism” 
advocates, who call fora “balance” between policy “capacity” and 
“engagement”, and “mass action” - rather than a deep contra¬ 
diction between the two. As Rudolph 
Rocker notes in Anarchism and Anarcho- 
Syndicalism , "Centralism, that artificial 
scheme which operates from the top to¬ 
wards the bottom and turns over the affairs 
of administration to a small minority, is al¬ 
ways attended by barren official routine; it 
crushes individual conviction, kills all per¬ 
sonal initiative by lifeless discipline and bu¬ 
reaucratic ossification", a "curse" on the 
working class. 2 

★ Thirdly, the necessary outcome of the 
unions' vision is to take co-responsibility for 
managing the system. Most concretely, it 
entails productivity deals: in return for 
helping boost output, with the hope of 
wage increases and job security, unions 
sign no-strike clauses. The problem is that 
the system is necessarily pitted against the 
working class. When strikes break out, the 
union finds itself either unable to deliver on 
the class compromise (thus, its vision fails), 
or pitted against the workers (thus, it 
splits). More generally, in embracing the 
system's logic - nationalism/ “Buy South 
Africa”, competition/ the weak must fall, 
wage labour/ exploitation, distribution by sales / exclusion - the 
unions must embrace the very system that they were formed rto 
fight, and that they promise to abolish. 


A NORDIC ROAD? 


★ Secondly, Keynesian policies of boosting working-class de¬ 
mand do not fit: they are designed for advanced economies 
(which ours is not), and assume a high degree of regulation and 
large tax base (both lacking), and a closed economy. A closed 
economy is needed because only if the income transferred to 
working people via grants and public works is spent primarily on 
local products can it boost local business, and therefore lead to 
more jobs and more tax. Otherwise the income is essentially 
transferred abroad. Yet the COSATU vision also seeks an export- 
led growth path that does not need Keynesian demand-manage¬ 
ment, and assumes an increasingly open economy. 


CORPORATISM AND CO-DETERMINATION? 

The stress on participation in the management of capitalism, in 
order to “co-determine” its evolution radically underestimates the 
dangers of co-option into, and taking joint responsibility for, cap¬ 
italist governance. 

★ First, serious policy engagement with forums like NEDLAC nec¬ 
essarily generates within the unions a layer of highly trained tech¬ 
nocrats (to develop the policies) and full-time union leaders (to 


“Evidence” for the viability of “strategic unionism” is typically 
drawn from the apparent examples of the Nordic social demo¬ 
cratic systems of the 1930s-1970s. Sweden and its neighbours 
undoubtedly developed, through the Keynesian welfare state 
(KWS), the most socially just, egalitarian, capitalist regimes to 
date. If the Soviet Union exemplified the Marxist centrally-planned 
economy at its best and worst, Sweden exemplified the best and 
worst of a social-democratic system. 

For supporters of “strategic unionism”, the achievements of the 
Nordic KWS - such as almost zero unemployment, extremely gen¬ 
erous welfare including free education etc. - are basically the re¬ 
sult of good policies plus corporatism plus unions backing the right 
political parties. 

The problem with this set of claims is that the circumstances 
that led, briefly, to the Nordic KWS no longer exist anywhere on 
earth - and certainly not in South Africa. 

The KWS, in general, arose in a unique historical conjuncture: 

★ Firstly, high levels of class struggle, including the real possi¬ 
bility of revolutionary upheavals across Europe, forced ruling 
classes to introduce large-scale welfare and draw the unions into 
corporatism in order to tame them. The Cold War, in which a sub- 
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stantial section of labour supported the Soviet Union, gave this 
an added impetus. 

★ Secondly, from the late 1940s into the early 1970s, capitalism 
went through the greatest boom in history, with major economies 
doubling and tripling in size, generating sufficient jobs to limit wel¬ 
fare costs (for example, no mass unemployment), while also gen¬ 
erating enough tax in order to fund the KWS (even while tax rates 
rose, output and profits rose far faster). 

★ Thirdly, workers' productivity rose so dramatically that an ever- 
higher rate of exploitation could take place at the very same time 
as real wages greatly improved. For reasons 2 and 3, major con¬ 
cessions could be made on working class incomes without any 
surrender of control by the ruling class. Because Keynesian poli¬ 
cies were without a doubt integral to the boom, high tax and 
heavy state intervention was widely accepted by all classes. 

★ Fourthly, while the Nordic countries were relatively economi¬ 
cally backward for Northern Europe, they were adjacent to one of 
the highly industrialised centres of the world economy. 

Not one of these conditions applies in South Africa, so the Nordic 
example is simply not relevant. Indeed, these conditions no longer 
even apply in Northern Europe itself - we are in the epoch of neo¬ 
liberalism, not national capitalism. 3 


FROM BELOW! 

To conclude, a wiser union policy, a more truly "strategic" union¬ 
ism would be one that rejects social-democratic visions and cor¬ 
poratism, in favour of a strategy of counter-power based upon: 

★ Direct action and militant abstention, in place of co-man- 
aging capitalism. In general, militant class-struggle action will be 
more successful at building consciousness and organisation and 
at winning or defending gains than top-down "engagement" or 
legislation. Seeking to contest or wield NEDLAC or the ANC entan¬ 
gles unions in the machinery of a system the working class does 
not control, and cripples unions' power, which rests on mass ac¬ 
tion at the point of production. 

★ Direct democracy and "policy-from-below": this does not 
mean ignoring policy changes - for example, in welfare laws - that 
could seriously affect the working class. The point is not whether 
these issues get dealt with, but how. In place of a top-down tech¬ 
nocratic intervention (in which the mass of union members are 
mobilised to get the leaders' policies taken seriously at NEDLAC), 
anarchists can rather propose a model of "policy-from-below". 
Campaigns can get built around policy changes - campaigns that 
educate and that are used to build union numbers and democratic 
structures, campaigns mobilise the rank-and-file, campaigns that 
raise the demands of the ordinary workers, campaigns that en¬ 
force from below these demands, this policy vision. 4 

★ Occupations, and the refusal to be retrenched: one of the 

most important working class tactics being used today, the world 
over, is the occupation. This model, seen spectacularly in recent 
struggles: the heroic actions in Argentina, where for several years 
nearly 200 factories have been seized and run by workers; mass 
occupations in 2009 at the Daewoo plants in South Korea, which 
ended only when all threatened jobs were guaranteed; similar ac¬ 
tions have taken place in France, the USA and elsewhere. 5 


TAKING, HOLDING 

Such measures are not a complete solution - more a holding ac¬ 
tion and a training ground for the key task of taking and holding 
the factories - but absolutely vital. 


For the ultimate goal of labour must be to place the workplaces 
under self-management, abolish the wage system, and create a 
new society based on distribution by need and an end to compe¬ 
tition. In place of the "social democratic attempt to make the 
masses participate in their own exploitation", Pyotr Kropotkin 
stated, the goal is that "the emancipation of the working man 
must be accomplished by the working man himself " 6 

And what force can better create that society than revolutionary 
trade unions? As Mikhail Bakunin, the founder of anarchism, said 
of unions, "the serious, final complete liberation of the workers is 
possible only on one condition: that of the appropriation of capital, 
that is, of raw materials and all the tools of labour, including land, 
by the whole body of the workers", and the unions should realise 
that "they also bear in themselves the living germs of the new so¬ 
cial order, which is to replace the bourgeois world. They are cre¬ 
ating not only the ideas but also the facts of the future itself". 7 

But for a vision to be realised, we need to radically rethink our 
role as trade unionists 
- and leave "strategic 
unionism" alone. Be¬ 
cause social democ¬ 
racy is not on the 
agenda here; we need 
to face reality. 


CORRQRATTSM 
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SHAIRPEHIN© THE PAM&MU* 
UINI®Eft$miNI®DINI& AM© PREWiMTONG 
FUTURE P©6R®M$ 

ey Mkhael Schmidt 


The 2008 Pogroms shattered the illusion among many Leftists - despite numerous early warning signs - that South 
Africa's poor was an essentially undifferentiated class of the righteously angry oppressed. The killing spree left 
62 people dead, 670 wounded, more than 100,000 displaced and 35,000 languishing in displacee camps. Although 
most of the dead were foreigners, 21 were South Africans - demonstrating that all of the victims were seen as 
“outsiders" in one way or another by those wielding the pangas (machetes). Some of the killers used the unrest 
as an excuse to settle personal scores; some were driven by ethnic hatred, others by calculated greed. A year ago, 
in September 2009, I travelled to four townships around Gauteng, three of which had seen pogroms in 2008 (At- 
teridgeville, Tembisa and Jeppestown) and one of which had not (Soweto), speaking to community activists and to 
survivors of the 2008 attacks to try and take the temperature at the grassroots regarding “outsiders," in other 
words, had the threat of killings receded? After all, for the first week of the 2008 killings, the authorities sat back 
and cynically watched the damage being done, assessing, perhaps, xenophobia's usefulness in future as a divide- 
and-rule strategy. The bad news is the ugly fact that many in our townships believe another pogrom is being 
planned for sometime after the World Cup, now that the world's eyes are turned elsewhere. So how did the original 
Pogroms flourish - and how can they be stopped in future? 


INTRODUCTION: IMMIGRANT PAIN 
& SOLACE 

I first interviewed Serge Lwamba and Benjamin Simunyola of 
the African Diaspora Forum (ADF), an umbrella grouping of African 
migrant communities which had settled in South Africa. The ADF 
was established in July 2010 as a direct 
organisational response by migrants to 
the attacks on their communities. 

Lwamba hails from Lubumbashi in the 
south-eastern Democratic Republic of 
Congo (DRC), and held me spellbound 
with his harrowing tale of how he came to 
settle in South Africa. His family owned a 
big restaurant in the city, but Lwamba 
had been active in student opposition pol¬ 
itics and was forced to flee in with his 
brother and mother when rebels entered 
the city. His brother died of an illness dur¬ 
ing their difficult escape from the DRC, 
weaving back and forth trying to avoid 
being shanghaied by the various rebel 
armies, finally entering Zambia months 
later. Lwamba was clearly deeply affected 
by the things he had seen during the DRC 
war: "Imagine a young boy with an AK-47 
and a man's private parts hanging around 
his neck like a necklace, saying he wants 
to sleep with your mother! The rebels 
have no morality," he said, shaking with 
rage. Eventually, he entered South Africa 
in 2001 - but had been battling ever since then with the Home Af¬ 
fairs authorities to establish his refugee status. In the meantime, 
he could not get a job and was unable to travel to visit his girl¬ 
friend in Lesotho. Simunyola on the other hand hails from Lusaka, 
the capital of Zambia, and came to South Africa in 2004 to visit 
his sisters who had settled here in 1991. His journey had been far 
easier than Lwamba's - but he said he joined the ADF because he 
had seen the misery in United Nations refugee camps in Zambia. 


Soweto had proved to be an island of calm during the 2008 
Pogroms and I wanted to try and find out why, so I accompanied 
Lwamba and Simunyola to the taxi rank opposite the Chris Hani 
Baragwanath Hospital where many migrants run shops and pave¬ 
ment stalls. There I interviewed, among others, Mohamed Khurae, 
a Pakistani national who had been living in the war-torn Kashmir 
region - on the Indian side of the border. 
His presence as a Pakistani living in In¬ 
dian Kashmir had seriously threatened 
his life so he felt he had little to fear in 
South Africa. "I arrived here only two 
months ago and got this job helping out 
at this store. I have an asylum-seeker 
permit and now live in Robertsham." A 
Bangladeshi man interviewed said he 
and his brother had fled his country for 
political reasons three years ago and set¬ 
tled in South Africa where they were wait¬ 
ing for their refugee status to be 
confirmed. "I talk with my mother on the 
phone, but it is hard because I can never 
return home". It seems that the very het¬ 
erogenous nature of much of Soweto, 
where so many migrants from different 
countries, as well as so many refugees 
from dangers at home and abroad 
gather, managed to prevent Sowetan 
residents from succumbing to 
pogromists' sharp-edged appeals to in¬ 
dulge in violent chauvinism. 


CAUSES OF THE POGROMS 1: WHEN 
ELECTED OFFICIALS BECOME THE MAFIOSI 

But that was clearly not the case in other townships where the 
blood had flowed unchecked. I traveled to Atteridgeville, the town¬ 
ship west of Pretoria, then headed south into its sprawling outlying 
squatter camps. I was headed for one in particular, nicknamed 
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"Jeffsville," after the local strongman, Jeff Ramotladi, who had 
been among those who started the settlement in 1991. Ramotladi 
is alleged to have led the expulsion of foreigners from that part of 
Atteridgeville - but I must stress that I have no evidence to sup¬ 
port this other than the circumstance that his powerful position 
in the community implies a degree of control over what happens 
there. I was accompanied by Watson Nxele, chairperson of the At¬ 
teridgeville Community Policing Forum, and Ernest Tshabhuyo, 
secretary of the Atteridgeville Civic Organisation, both of which 
had pitted themselves against Ramotladi's own township organi¬ 
sation. Ramotladi's career is instructive in tracing the decay of 
many “liberators" especially members of the ruling African Na¬ 
tional Congress (ANC) at local level from warlordism into sheer 
gangsterism. This is not to say that the ANC did not murder its 
way into power in certain areas - the former Azapo stronghold of 
Dlamini in Soweto comes to mind - but the warlords of the anti¬ 
apartheid struggle often had justification for their violent defence 
of their turf. In the bad old days, Ramotladi was a member of the 
ANC-allied SA National Civics Organisation (Sanco) who "ran the 
kangaroo courts," dispensing summary street justice, Tshabhuyo 
said. "He was arrested many times [by the apartheid authorities] 
therefore he got followers." Ramot¬ 
ladi set himself up in business sell¬ 
ing water in the thirsty squatter 
camp while gambling on the side; 
that was the start of his little 
shackland empire as a shebeen- 
owner, butchery-owner then ANC 
ward councillor, his makeshift of¬ 
fice increasingly controlling the 
trade in goods, jobs, services and 
plots of land in "Jeffsville". In later 
years, Ramotladi was to split from 
the ANC, standing against it as an 
independent, backed, it is said, by 
Indian business associates from 
nearby Laudium. But although his 
grip on "Jeffsville" is said to have waned, he is still strong enough 
to prevent the relocation of the squatters to new premises - a 
move he knows will break up his power base. In "Jeffsville" I met 
Tshabhuyo's staff members Grace Chanaka, Sammy Botolo and 
Godfrey Mashigo. I was then taken on a tour of the settlement by 
Botolo and Mashigo to interview resident migrants - the two 
guides stressing that it was still dangerous for outsiders to be on 
the streets of the settlement unaccompanied. Among those inter¬ 
viewed were spaza-shop owner Shepherd Tungamirai of Gweru, 
Zimbabwe, who had returned to "Jeffsville" in 2009 after his pre¬ 
vious store had been looted in 2008 with the loss of stock worth 
R4,000. He said those who attacked him were still around: "They 
shop here! They can smile to you, but they are biased. They say 
after the World Cup, they'll do it again. I don't feel safe," he said. 

I was then shown a bare concrete slab where another store be¬ 
longing to a foreigner had been burned down and not rebuilt (iron¬ 
ically, the remaining wall had been sprayed with graffiti: 
"Revolution Park"). Another of those I spoke to, Osman Ahmed, of 
Mogadishu, Somalia, said he fled the war in his country to settle 
in South Africa five years ago. But in May 2008, he was forced to 
flee from Diepsloot north of Johannesburg when armed gangs at¬ 
tacked his supermarket; he lost stock worth R100,000 
(US$13,344) and his two South African employees lost their jobs. 
Ahmed said although he had an SA Code 10 drivers' license he 
had been forced to work in the retail sector because no-one would 
employ him without an SA identity document. Now he wants to 
return home to Mogadishu; even though it is one of the deadliest 
cities in the world, his wife and children are there and he feels 
South Africa is unwelcoming: "You can't trust South Africa," he 
said. Jeffsville remains Ramotladi's stronghold - he was cynically 
placed in charge of the reintegration of foreigners who had been 
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chased away in 2008, getting paid by the municipality, at 
ratepayer's expense, for his "services". 


CAUSES OF THE POGROMS 2: WHEN A 
POWER VACUUM ALLOWS THE GANGSTERS 
TO MOVE IN 

On a visit to the Jeppestown / Cleveland area east of downtown 
Johannesburg which had been blighted by attacks in 2008 (includ¬ 
ing assaults on poor whites), guided by Flavien Gagoum of the 
ADF, I interviewed resident migrants including Tino - he did not 
want his surname used - of Nigeria who had arrived in February 
2009 despite hearing of the 2008 attacks. He'd even recently mar¬ 
ried a South African woman. "For any little trouble they [South 
Africans] call you makwerekwere [an insulting term mocking the 
speech of foreigners]. "I don't understand: we all have to travel; 

I came here to survive. In Benin where I travelled, there is no such 
thing as xenophobia, even though I don't speak French. In Nigeria 
there are even South Africans and we don't ask them for their pa¬ 
pers except at the airport. South 
Africa is a nice country and I love 
staying here, but somehow as for¬ 
eigners we are scared... scared for 
after the 2010 World Cup." Elsie 
Tandabantu (38) of Chipinge, Zim¬ 
babwe, said she had been in South 
Africa since 2007. She had been in 
Milnerton, Cape Town, when she 
fell victim to the 2008 Pogroms. "I 
had a hair salon; they burned it 
and harassed me where I lived. I 
lost my equipment, TV, DVD and a 
lot of things. It's a nice country, 
but I don't want to be here - yet I 
have to survive. I came here as a 
border-jumper, but now I use asylum[-seeker] papers." Tanda¬ 
bantu told me that she knew of a house that was owned by a for¬ 
eign woman whose late husband had been a South African and 
who had left the property to her. But she had been expelled from 
the house by thugs during last year's attacks - and had been un¬ 
able to return since. These thugs, it seemed, operated within a 
power vacuum created when local councillors, as is often the case, 
went AWOL, moved to other areas and drew salaries at ratepay¬ 
ers' expense, but were never on hand to deal with community 
concerns and conflicts. This absenteeism, combined with a failure 
to deliver on services already paid for via tax is behind many of 
the protests that are sweeping the poor areas of the country. 
Which is why the elites appear to encourage the diversion of class 
anger into xenophobia, racism and chauvinism. To find out how 
such political vacuums developed, I travelled to Tembisa where I 
met Doug Scholz, the ANC ward councillor for Reiger Park, Boks- 
burg, and former ward councillor of the Ramaphosa informal set¬ 
tlement which witnessed much of the worst of the 2008 violence. 
It was the sickening images of Mozambican immigrant and 
Ramaphosa resident Ernesto Alfabeto Nhamuave being burned to 
death in broad daylight which seared the Pogroms into the mind's 
eye of the world. Scholz and a colleague took me to the Madelak- 
ufa informal settlement in Tembisa where I interviewed resident 
migrants. Scholz claimed that the ineffectiveness of the Demo¬ 
cratic Alliance (DA) ward councillor, whose area included 
Ramaphosa but who had been "too afraid" to enter the township, 
had led to the rise of an informal group of unelected leaders who 
had targeted Mozambicans - most of them long-time residents - 
because of their success in business. "Mozambicans have lived 
here on the mining belt for a hundred years, but in the 1990s 
when the migration law fell away, many settled here, started busi- 
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nesses and raised children," Scholz said. So it was business com¬ 
petition and not "ethnic tension" that had made the Mozambicans 
a target. Scholz may have been politically motivated to slag off 
the opposition party predecessor, but his story rings true as much 
of the country languishes in a twilight zone where the poor are 
blatantly ignored by the authorities between elections. "A march 
5,000-strong to the Ekurhuleni Municipality complained that they 
had not seen the councillor in a year." The results of this neglect 
are often painful in a very personal way. At Madelakufa, shop¬ 
keeper Elijah Mhlangu, a South African, grieved over his Mozam¬ 
bican wife who had fled back to her country after the attacks, 
never to return: "She's too afraid for her life. I miss her," he 
sighed. 


LESSONS OF THE POGROMS: IMMIGRANT 
DEFIANCE & ORGANISED COMMUNITY 
DEFENCE 

But not all resident migrants were fearful and resigned. At 
Madelakufa, I also interviewed Paul Nhanguva (40), of Beira, 
Mozambique, who said he had tracked down, confronted and 
forced an embarrassed confession out of neighbours who had 
looted his store last year: "I told them 'what you did wasn't good,' 
and they apologised." Nhanguva hails from generations of 
Mozambicans who worked on the mines here, including his grand¬ 
father, father and uncle. He has lived in South Africa since 1993 
and is now naturalised as a citizen. "I am not afraid. If I have done 
something wrong, come to me and tell me. If [the attackers] knew 
what they are doing to their own future, they won't do it again. I 
have lived through two wars [in Mozambique] and can go without 
food for five days, but they have never seen war. They are like 
children playing with matches - and they will burn their own 
house down!" It was a passionately-argued and sobering polemic. 
In Alexandra township, east of Johannesburg, a picture emerged 
of at least one community that shared Nhanguva's indomitable 
spirit, standing up to the killers and stepping into the breach va¬ 
cated by the "democratic" state. Comparing Alexandra Section 
2, known as "Beirut" and Section 5, known as "Setswala," Jean- 
Pierre Misago of Wits University's Forced Migration Studies Pro¬ 
gramme, co-author of a the report for the International 
Organisation for Migration (IOM) on the Pogroms, said Beirut had 
succumbed to the Pogroms while Setswala had fended off at¬ 
tempts by the pogromists to spark killings in their neighbourhood. 
"The Section 5 community comrades met the Section 2 
pogromists at the border of Section and told them 'no, you can't 
come in here; we will sort out our own foreigners, because you 
don't know who they are'." You can bet the Setswala reception 
committee was armed to the teeth, to back up their ploy, but it 
worked, keeping the killers at bay while Setswala's foreigners 
were helped to leave town quickly, while their vigilant neighbours 
kept watch over their homes to ensure no-one looted them. Per¬ 
haps the difference lies in the old fault lines between the worker 
hostels which have always been a source of conflict between 
workers dominated by conservative indunas, and residents of the 
township proper who have a reputation for being more progres¬ 
sive. But the lesson is clear: when communities stood together, 
they managed to prevent the pogroms from spreading. I'm re¬ 
minded of the small, though overwhelmed, community resistance 
in many parts of Rwanda during the 1994 Genocide. Yet another 
lesson is clear: murderous attacks on foreigners such as Somali 
shopkeepers and "outsiders" such as township lesbians long pre¬ 
dated the 2008 Pogroms - and still continue in many areas, albeit 
at a low level of intensity. So it is the responsibility of community 
activists to take the lead in building community defence to such 
attacks by mobilising their neighbours and enforcing the unac¬ 


ceptability of such actions. They must raise the alarm and docu¬ 
ment all relevant incidents so that our people are aware of the 
changing patterns of xenophobia and be forewarned when an¬ 
other pogrom - such as the one predicted by many township res¬ 
idents for after the World Cup - is being planned. But community 
defence must go beyond mere moral encouragement: it must 
firstly be strongly armed,** with legal firearms not just knives 
and clubs, to meet force with force; secondly it must prepare in 
advance safe zones that operated like Setswala in Alexandra, 
where those in danger are sheltered and where pogromists fear 
to tread; and thirdly, it must establish local networks like the 
street committees of the anti-apartheid struggle to gather intel¬ 
ligence and co-ordinate actions. The radical and progressive so¬ 
cial movements must be prepared to physically face down any 
pogromists sharpening their pangas in anticipation of an unim¬ 
peded bloodletting and looting spree in future. Just as the anar¬ 
chist Black Ranks militia fought alongside the communist Red 
Guards against Nazi thugs on the streets of Germany in the 
1920s, we must prepare ourselves for action and our watchword 
will be the fierce anti-fascist cry: 

They shall not pass! 



* "Panga" is the South African term for a long, flat cane-cut¬ 
ting blade like a machete that is sometimes used as a 
weapon 

** Because of the difficulty for poor and working class peo¬ 
ple to legally obtain firearms, owing to gun control laws 
which in effect deny the poor the right to defend them¬ 
selves because the state demands a permanent residential 
address; the difficulty of installing a mounted gun safe (a 
requirement to legally obtaining a firearm) in a shack, the 
structure of which does not support such a device; and the 
high costs both of gun safes and legal firearms - one possi¬ 
ble way for working class and poor people to get around 
this could be for the community to pool their money and 
buy legal guns in the name of someone trusted from and 
within the community for use by the community's defence 
committees. Someone who can install a safe in their home 
and meets all the state requirements to legally owning a 
firearm. 
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By JONATHAN &AYM (ZACF> 


Ever since former transport minister Jeff Radebe announced 
that the Rea Vaya Bus Rapid Transit system prototype would be 
implemented in time for the 2009 Fifa Confederations Cup hosted 
in South Africa, we have been hearing a lot about Bus Rapid Tran¬ 
sit (BRT). Needless to say the deadline was missed, but the hype 
continued up to the launch in August 2009 and far beyond. 

The promise of safe, reliable and affordable public transport 
comes as welcome news for the majority of working class and 
poor South Africans and immigrants to the country. The segre¬ 
gated town planning left behind by the system of racialised capi¬ 
talism known as apartheid has meant that the majority of the 
population - also those who can least afford it - are often the ones 
who have the furthest to travel to work, schools, hospitals and so 
on. The burden of having to walk long distances to one's destina¬ 
tion or to a taxi route is all the more difficult for pregnant women, 
disabled people and the elderly. The lack of affordable public 
transport often means that, because there are not enough schools 
in poor communities, children either have to walk long distances 
to school, or maybe just don't go regularly if their parents cannot 
afford the transport - not to mention the cost of school uniforms, 
books, stationery and school fees. Unemployed workers cannot 
afford the transport necessary to go out and look for work, and 
many workers must spend what little savings they may have - or 
be forced to borrow from ruthless loan-sharks - in order to pay for 
the transport needed to go back and forth to the Department of 
Labour trying in vain to get their Unemployment Insurance Fund 
(UIF) paid out. People who suffer from treatable diseases and in¬ 
juries die because they cannot afford the transport needed to take 
them to a hospital or clinic to get treatment, and the public am¬ 
bulance system is insufficient. 

Most people would agree, then, that safe, affordable and reli¬ 
able public transport is absolutely necessary to fighting poverty 
and unemployment (and all the social ills that come with them) 
in South Africa and securing a decent and dignified life for all. Let 
us then look at what BRT really is, how our so-called leaders plan 
to implement it - since, as usual, there has been very little popular 
involvement - and whether our leaders, or BRT, can serve the 
needs of the poor and working class. One thing is certain: if BRT 
or any other public transport system is going to be made to serve 
the needs of the popular classes - the poor, peasantry, lower mid¬ 
dle class and working class - then it will re-quire the involvement 
of those classes to see to its proper implementation. 

We have now been promised decent public transport by the po¬ 
litical rulers of this country, although for the last fifteen years the 
popular classes in South Africa seem to have lived on not much 
more than promises. But people cannot live on promises forever 
- as shown by the recent upsurge in township rebellions and 
protests which are undoubtedly, at least in part a response to the 
ANC's failure to live up to its election campaign promises, starting 
just two months after Jacob Zuma was inaugurated president of 
South Africa and growing all the more rapidly in recent months. 


BRT IN BRIEF 

BRT has been described as a "high quality, customer oriented 
transport system which will deliver fast, comfortable, and low cost 


urban mobility" involving "the construction of 'bus way corridors' 
on segregated lanes and modernised technology". 1 It is said that 
BRT will not only service the central business districts of South 
Africa's main cities, which were hosting the 2010 Fifa World Cup, 
but also surrounding townships such as Soshanguve, GaRankuwa 
and Mamelodi; and Rea Vaya stations are already in service in 
Soweto and elsewhere. 

BRT is a road-based public transport system. It mimics rail sys¬ 
tems through the use of dedicated bus lanes (trunk routes) that 
run, or will run, on what are now or were major taxi and bus oper¬ 
ator routes. Smaller subsidiary corridors (feeder routes) feed into 
these routes. Instead of having to first travel to the central parts 
of the city to get another bus or taxi to one's destination, people 
will, in theory, be able to avoid travelling via the CBD. 2 Presumably 
being able to take a more direct route to work with fewer transfers 
will mean a quicker and cheaper trip. It is also claimed that BRT 
will provide commuters with a high-frequency all-day service, 
which means that people should not have to queue for long peri¬ 
ods during peak hours, nor should they have to wait for ages dur¬ 
ing off-peak times for scarce transport. 

Among other benefits cited by those behind the implementa¬ 
tion of BRT are physical provisions to ensure easy access for dis¬ 
abled people, the elderly and pregnant women; low-emission 
technology, which means less pollution; clear route maps and 
signage; increased reliability; and secure bus stations. Going by 
what we've been told, then, BRT should definitely be in the in¬ 
terests of the poor and working class, and worthy of our support. 
But, as with so many of the things that the government suppos¬ 
edly does for us - instead of with us - there has been very little 
public participation and consultation. Indeed, this lack of involve¬ 
ment has been one of the reasons why the taxi industry, which 
is also supposed to benefit from the implementation of BRT, has 
not been supportive. 


TAXI TROUBLES 

At present, 'public' transport in South Africa consists of the in¬ 
sufficient rail and bus systems, which are owned by the state but 
run for profit; and the unsubsidised and informal privately owned, 
gangster-operated minibus taxi systems - all of which compete 
for business. The idea of BRT, they say, is to incorporate bus and 
taxi operators into the new system, which will be run by a com¬ 
pany jointly owned by the municipality and taxi owners; but the 
way in which this is being done has been contested by the taxi in¬ 
dustry. Early on, the South African National Taxi Council (Santaco) 
raised concerns when government asked taxi associations to reg¬ 
ister their routes and then went on to place the BRT system on 
those same routes without consulting the taxi industry. Taxi drivers 
are thus justifiably angry and believe that the BRT system is an 
encroachment on their livelihood - a livelihood that was deeply 
troubled even before BRT came onto the scene. 

Taxi drivers do not usually own the vehicles they drive, but hire 
them from a taxi owner - who very often will own a whole fleet of 
vehicles - at a certain fixed rate, regardless of income generated, 
which they have to pay the owner at the end of the day or week. 
Having paid the taxi owner to use his vehicle, the driver is left 
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with very little at the end of the day, and is thus compelled to 
drive faster, endangering lives, in order to fit in more trips and 
thus, hopefully, ensure that he 3 can pay for the use of the vehicle 
and have a little extra to take home. Certainly never enough to 
save up for a vehicle of his own, however. This is the reason why 
taxi drivers overcrowd vehicles, as the more people they squeeze 
in the more money they can make from a single trip. The long 
hours, strenuous conditions and poor pay are some of the reasons 
why many taxi drivers become abusive and intolerant towards 
both their customers and other road users. 4 This is not to excuse 
the dangerous driving and abusive character of some, but by no 
means all taxi drivers - many of whom are very reasonable people 
- but merely to suggest that it is the nature of the industry that is 
the cause of the problem, and that for people to be able to enjoy 
a safe and reliable service, it is the industry itself that needs to 
be changed. As both the taxi operators and their passengers 
stand to benefit from a less ruthless and exploitative industry, it 
stands to reason that both parties have an interest in working to¬ 
gether to transform the industry. 


But if this is the interest of taxi drivers and taxi users, the state 
has done little to help. The ANC government has guaranteed that 
no “legitimate jobs" (how they define this is open to question) in 
the taxi industry will be lost. But both taxi drivers and owners are 
adamant that there has not been a meaningful process of engage¬ 
ment and, as is so often the case, government drove the BRT 
ahead without the consultation of those it will most affect, partic¬ 
ularly those who fear their livelihoods will come under threat. 

In response to government's failure to properly engage the taxi 
associations around BRT, the industry embarked on a series of 
strikes to force government to come to the negotiating table. The 
result was that some prominent taxi owners and association big¬ 
wigs have bought into the BRT idea, and stand to profit consider¬ 
ably from these new interests, whereas the smaller taxi 
associations and small-scale owners, who were not seen as pow¬ 
erful enough players for government to want to integrate into the 
BRT project, are left out in the cold. While the municipality aims 
to integrate some of the larger associations into BRT, concerns 
are that others will be forced to give up their routes; to compete 
with the much more competitively priced BRT buses for passen¬ 
gers; or to operate on the periphery, away from the more lucrative 
routes, taken over by BRT. 


A SOLUTION TO OUR TRANSPORT NEEDS? 

When the first BRT system, Rea Vaya, was finally launched on 
Sunday 30 August 2009, most taxis did not move from their ranks 
despite the calling-off of a strike by the taxi industry leaders. The 
fear felt by many working class and poor taxi users, many of 
whom have been affected by taxi violence in the past, that taxi 
operators would resort to violence against the new bus system 
was soon realised. Just a few days after the launch of BRT, uniden¬ 
tified gunmen opened fire on a Rea Vaya bus near the Nancefield 
hostel in Soweto, injuring one police officer and one passenger. 
More recently one passenger was killed and several others injured 
when gunmen, allegedly travelling in a minibus, opened fire on a 
Rea Vaya bus in Orlando West. There was a second instance of 
gunmen opening fire on a Rea Vaya bus, also in Soweto, the same 
evening. 

In more recent strikes, taxi drivers have both acted as scabs 
on other striking drivers, and formed cross-class alliances with 
the taxi owners, the very people who exploit them, by continuing 
to provide a taxi service by driving private vehicles - still 
owned by the bosses - during the strikes. In-stead of tar¬ 
geting commuters, perhaps they should go after the 
scabs undermining the strike by continuing to work for 
the taxi bosses - and more importantly, the strikes 
should be organised by drivers alone, without the 
alliance with the owners that crosses the line of 
class interests. 

Despite the fear of violent reprisals against commuters 
for using BRT, and the long queues people waiting for Rea 
Vaya buses have had to endure as a result of the increased 
pressure the taxi strikes put on the new system, many 
poor and working class commuters expressed their sup¬ 
port for BRT and said they would continue to use it. At the 
same time, the system is nowhere near sufficient: it only 
runs along one or two roads in Soweto, so most still have 
to take a taxi to get to the bus stop. A much more afford¬ 
able, safer and more reliable transport system is desirable. 

The fact is that the taxi industry has lost the confidence 
and support of a large proportion of its users by virtue of 
the fact that it is run by a bunch of gangsters, and thus 
failed to win their sympathy and solidarity as taxi drivers 
struggle to keep their livelihoods in the face of BRT. This 
is perhaps because of the virtual monopoly on public 
transport that it has enjoyed for so long, and that people are fed 
up with the expensive taxis and the disrespectful and abusive way 
in which many taxi operators treat their customers - even to the 
point of a blatant disregard for life and safety. BRT is never going 
to phase out the taxi industry as a whole, and the more taxis are 
replaced by BRT at the expense of at least some taxi industry 
workers, who are not integrated into the BRT system, the more 
we can expect protest, disruption and even violent resistance. All 
this will affect poor and working class commuters, who will be 
caught in the crossfire between the taxi drivers and owners on 
one side, and the government and BRT on the other. 


CYCLE OF EXPLOITATION 

Taxi drivers are exploited by the taxi owners because they have 
to sell their labour (driving) to the taxi owners in exchange for the 
use of their vehicles in order to earn a living. Because the taxi 
drivers do not own the vehicles they cannot keep all the money 
they make and must give most of it - an amount determined by 
the taxi associations, which are controlled by the owners - to the 
taxi owners. Bus drivers are exploited by the bus companies be¬ 
cause they have to sell their labour power (driving) in exchange 
for a market-related wage, which is negotiated between the bus 
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companies, government and union bosses who do not even trans¬ 
port people for a living, but get their salary from the union dues 
of the transport workers they supposedly represent. Because the 
bus drivers do not own the buses, they too receive only a fraction 
of what the service they provide generates. Most of the rest goes 
to the bus company bosses. 

Working class and poor public transport users are also ripped 
off by the transport industry. Because they do not own the means 
of private transport, they are compelled to use so-called public 
transport, paying high market-related fares which are determined 
by the transport industry bosses and government. Thus those who 
have the most to gain from transforming the public transport in¬ 
dustry are the taxi drivers, who have nothing in common with the 
rich and powerful taxi owners who exploit them; working class and 
poor transport users, who have no control over what kinds of 
transport are available and how much fares are; the new BRT bus 
operators, who are also exploited by the BRT bosses; and public 
transport workers in already established sectors. 


LEARNING FROM THE PAST AND PRESENT 
FOR A BETTER FUTURE: BRAZILS 'FREE 
PASS 1 MOVEMENT AND THE CNT IN 
REVOLUTIONARY SPAIN 

Contemporary social movements in Brazil: The struggle 
for a free public transport system 

Those championing BRT will often say that the BRT system was 
successfully implemented in, amongst others, the Brazilian city 
of Curitiba. Ironically, while the bosses look to Brazil for ideas on 
how to build a for-profit transport system, it is also to the Brazilian 
Movimento Passe Livre (MPL- Free Pass Movement) and its 
gle for free public transport in cities including Curitiba - 
that the popular classes in South Africa can look for a way 
forward. In 2003 in Salvador, the capital of Bahia state in 
Brazil, thousands of students, youth and workers shut 
down public roads in protest against the increase in trans¬ 
port fares - much like when highways are barricaded in 
South Africa during “service delivery protests", except on 
a larger scale. The event, which became known as the "Re¬ 
volt of Buzu", paralysed the city for 10 days. Initially, offi¬ 
cial student unions attempted to lead the revolt which 
they had not initiated. When they failed to seize control, 
the union leadership turned against what, from then on, 
became a spontaneous and autonomous social move¬ 
ment. 

Then, in 2004 in the city of Florianopolis, another revolt 
took place, inspired by the events in Salvador the previ¬ 
ous year. Students and teachers, together with residents' 
associations, trade unions and the general population, 
shut down the city in the "Revolt of Catraca", demanding, 
once again, reduced bus fares. These two mass mobilisa¬ 
tions of the class in struggle were so significant that, at 
the World Social Forum in 2005, the Movimento Passe 
Livre was officially launched. There, people from various 
cities across Brazil came together to discuss their visions 
for, and experiences of, the struggle for freely accessible 
collective transport. Wanting to escape the opportunism of the 
official student organisations, which had attempted to bring the 
movement under their control, they decided to organise Passe 
Livre around a set of basic principles, which were adopted at its 
founding in 2005: autonomy, independence, non-partisanship, 
horizontalism and decision-making by consensus. Later, at the 
Third National Encounter of the Movimento Passe Livre in 2006, 
federalism was added as a principle. 


What this means is the following: that all the resources of the 
movement are administered by the movement itself; that it should 
not rely on donations from political parties, companies, NGOs or 
other organisations; that its affiliated collectives are independent 
in their local actions, provided they respect the national organi¬ 
sational principles; that it is independent of political parties, NGOs, 
governments and ideologies; that everyone in the MPL has the 
same decision-making powers and rights to voice and vote; and 
that it relies only on those that constitute the movement. Passe 
Livre is thus a popular social movement, organised from below, 
that fights for the decommodification of transport, for "real public 
transport, outside of private initiative" 5 and for the replacement 
of the system of private transport by a genuinely public system 
that would guarantee universal access - free passes - to all sec¬ 
tions of the population. Among the principal methods by which 
this struggle is waged is through mass direct action 6 and popular 
mobilisation to pressurise government to meet people's demands. 
On the question of parliamentary versus direct action, Passe Livre 
says, in its charter of principles: "The parliamentary road should 
not be the mainstay of the MPL, on the contrary, the impetus must 
come from the streets." 7 While anarchists would reject the possi¬ 
bility of the parliamentary road being useful at all, we can only 
agree that the driving force for transformation in transport must 
come from the streets. 

A working class in the driver's seat: Collectivisation of 
transport in revolutionary Spain, 1936-39 

Another example of a popular movement driven from below - 
by the working class - which also dealt with the question of trans¬ 
port, is the Spanish National Confederation of Labour (CNT - Con- 
federacion Nacional del Trabajo), and, within the CNT, the Iberian 
Anarchist Federation (FAI - Federacion Anarquista Iberica). When 
right-wing generals attempted to overthrow an elected reformist 


government in July 1936, the CNT (at that time the biggest union 



BRT Brazil 


federation in Spain, with 1.7-million members) called a general 
strike, and within hours of the fascist assault, workers had taken 
control of thousands of enterprises around Spain, particularly in 
the province of Catalonia. Workers recognised that they needed 
to keep production going in the absence of the bosses, who had 
fled the cities in the face of a workers' revolution, and that they 
needed to take control of the transport system and get it going 
again so that worker militias and supplies could be sent to the 
front to fight the fascist army. All public transport services in cities 
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Tram under workers self-management in Barcelona 


like Barcelona were thus collectivised; until the revolution was fi¬ 
nally crushed in 1939, rank-and-file workers directly ran the trams 
and other means of transport, through their revolutionary workers' 
committees and the CNT - not for profit but to meet the transport 
needs of the revolutionary economy, a civil war, and the daily 
needs of the working class. They did this without bosses, high- 
salaried managers or state support, and yet many who lived 
through the revolution testified that the collectivised transport 
system, placed under worker self-management and run under the 
joint banner of the CNT and the FAI, was more efficient than at 
any other time. 

About the Barcelona tramways, Deirdre Hogan writes: "Just five 
days after the fighting had stopped, the tramways lines had been 
cleared and repaired and seven hundred tramcars, which was a 
hundred more than the usual six hundred, appeared on the road, 
all painted diagonally across the side in the red and black colours 
of the CNT-FAI. The technical organisation of the tramways and 
the traffic operation was greatly improved, new safety and sig¬ 
nalling systems were introduced and the tramway lines were 
straightened. One of the first measures of the collectivisation of 
the tramways had been the discharge of the excessively paid 
company executives and this then enabled the collective to re¬ 
duce the fares for passengers. Wages approached basic equality 
with skilled workers earning only 1 [one] peseta more a day than 
unskilled labourers. Working conditions were greatly improved 
with better facilities supplied to the workers and a new free med¬ 
ical service was organised which served not only the Tramway 
workers but their families as well." 8 

But the CNT and Spanish working class did not gain the strength 
to take control of industry and run it in the interests of the people 
overnight. Spanish workers had, through their organisations such 
as the CNT, been engaged for decades in a bitter and protracted 
class war against the state; against the bosses and the landlords; 
and against their hired thugs and hitmen. Both above and below 
ground, the CNT organised workers across industries, both on the 
factory floor and in their communities, and was subject to grave 
and often violent repression for decades leading up to the revolu¬ 
tion. But it was only through the process of developing a working 
class counterculture of popular education and class struggle from 
below, informed by the revolutionary ideas of anarchism, that the 
Spanish working class and peasantry were able to gain the 
strength to effectively challenge the ruling class and - for a time 
- take their rightful place at the steering wheel of their own des¬ 
tiny. Similarly, it is only by building working class organisation that 
is based on the principles of direct democracy, horizontalism, ac¬ 


countability, participation and direct action - the princi¬ 
ples of anarchism - that we, in South Africa as elsewhere, 
will be able to develop the capacity to effectively mount 
an offensive against capitalism and its state, and take our 
place at the driver's seat. 


CONCLUSION: MAKING TRANSPORT 
SERVE THE POOR AND WORKING 
CLASS 

It must be made clear that both the taxi companies and 
the new BRT systems are privately owned businesses that 
provide crucial services for no other reason than to make 
money. Hence we must not expect either the taxi bosses 
or those of BRT to have the best interests of the public at 
heart. As with all the other public services that have been 
privatised or commercialised by the ANC government, 
such as the provision of water, transport provision is seen 
as a profit-making venture. Thus transport industry 
bosses try to get away with paying workers as little as 
possible, cutting corners in costs (for example safety stan¬ 
dards) and charging users as much as they can get away with - 
all to increase profits. Because of the neo-liberal logic of the in¬ 
cumbent government, and all competing parties waiting in the 
wings for their day in the sun, this for-profit method of service de¬ 
livery is defended by government, which represses workers' and 
peoples' demands to have more of a say in how the transport in¬ 
dustry is run. The point, however, is that unless we struggle for a 
public transport system that is both affordable and tailored to our 
needs, it will not be long before working class and poor people are 
forced back onto dangerous and unroadworthy taxis, while the 
rich, who already have cars of their own, enjoy systems like BRT, 
which will have become too inaccessible for many ordinary people 
to use. 

We need to build a popular mass movement that will fight for 
safe, affordable, reliable and sustainable public transport that is 
tailored to the transport needs of the poor and working class, and 
not to the business and political interests of the taxi and public 
transport bosses, the transport ministry, or government and pri¬ 
vate capital. In building such a movement we should demand that 
the people who are most in need of affordable public transport be 
involved in deciding where and how this transport should be im¬ 
plemented. We should demand to know why government went 
ahead with BRT without holding mass meetings to hear from the 
communities what their transport needs were. Why, for example, 
was Rea Vaya built from Soweto to Ellis Park when there are al¬ 
ready many taxis travelling these routes? Why wasn't it built from 
Sebokeng to Johannesburg? - Since it is much more expensive and 
time-consuming to make this journey. Why is government priori¬ 
tising the transport requirements of those tourists that came to 
South Africa (and took the Rea Vaya from Ellis Park stadium to go 
sightseeing in Soweto, or the Gautrain from the airport to Sand- 
ton) for a few weeks during the World Cup over the needs of the 
workers and poor living in South Africa? There are many questions 
that could be asked, but when we begin to look at its track record 
thus far, it becomes painfully evident that the implementation of 
BRT is not to serve the immediate transport needs of the popular 
classes in South Africa, but to make money - even at the expense 
of the people it is supposed to serve. 


FORWARD! TO POPULAR TRANSPORT 

In its Charter of Principles, Passe Livre talks about its strategic 
perspectives: "MPL is not an end in itself; it must be a means for 
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the construction of another society. In the same way, the strug¬ 
gle for free passes to students does not have an end in itself. It 
is the initial instrument of debate about the transformation of 
the concept of urban public transport, rejecting the concept of 
marketing transport and opening the struggle for free, quality 
public transport, as a right for the 
whole of society; for collective 
transport outside of private initia¬ 
tive, under public control (of the 
workers and users). MPL should 
have the perspective of mobilising 
the youth and workers for the ex¬ 
propriation of collective transport, 
removing it from private initiative 
and, without compensation, put¬ 
ting it under the control of workers 
and the population. Thus, we must 
build MPL with demands that ex¬ 
ceed the limits of capitalism, 
adding it to the revolutionary 
movements that challenge the ex¬ 
isting order. Therefore it must par¬ 
ticipate in spaces that allow for 
articulation with other move¬ 
ments, always analysing what can 
be done according to the local sit¬ 
uation [...] The MPL must fight to 
defend freedom of expression, 
against the repression and crimi- 
nalisation of social movements." 

Thus, for Passe Livre, the strug¬ 
gle for free student transport is just 
one means to building a popular 
mass movement, through struggle, 
that has a revolutionary perspec¬ 
tive and character by making de¬ 
mands that are beyond the means 
of capitalism. Thus it puts forward 
the alternative of a collectivised 
transport system under worker and 
community control, while at the same time struggling for improve¬ 
ments in the existing transport system that directly benefit its 
users. Similarly, anarchists today, like the anarchist workers in 
Spain - who had the revolutionary perspective of seizing all the 
means of production, distribution and transport and putting them 
under worker control - view the struggle for day-to-day improve¬ 
ments in the material and social conditions of the popular classes 


★ 

as a "revolutionary gymnasium" in which the working class devel¬ 
ops the capacity and perspective for revolutionary struggle that 
transcends capitalism. 

Transport is a vital service that affects millions of working class 
and poor people across the country. A popular movement for safe, 

reliable and affordable collective 
transport offers the prospect of 
building a long-term united front of 
the exploited and oppressed. A 
movement united not by political 
ideology, party-building or political 
aspirations, but rooted in struggle 
around a real and persistent social 
need. In South Africa we also have 
a tradition of struggle around 
transport: the tradition of bus boy¬ 
cotts. We should be talking to 
those who participated in them 
about what happened and how 
these struggles were organised so 
that we can preserve the historical 
memory of the class. If BRT is to 
mean anything for the poor and 
working class, it will be through our 
direct intervention, drawing from 
the experience of other past and 
present struggles. 

If we want to have a free, acces¬ 
sible and reliable public transport 
service in South Africa, then we 
need to start now to mobilise work¬ 
ers and commuters to compel gov¬ 
ernment to continue to develop 
and expand BRT and other public 
transport infrastructure after 2010, 
while at the same time providing 
subsidies to taxi drivers, maintain¬ 
ing and upgrading their vehicles, 
and requiring taxi bosses to pay 
workers a decent wage. We should 
struggle to ensure that this process is driven from below, through 
federated community, worker, student, and commuter associa¬ 
tions with the strategic vision of seizing the buses, taxis and 
trains, putting them under the collective control of the workers 
and users, to be run not for profit, but to meet our needs. 
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Footnotes: 

1. "Bus Rapid Transit" system planned ahead of 2010, 
www.sa2010.gov.za/node/861, 13 July 2007, By: David 
Masango and Themba Gadebe 

2. Bus Rapid Transit System [BRT] and Road Safety, 
www.arrivealive.co.za/pages.aspx?i=2874 

3. The large majority of taxi drivers are male. This sexism 
in employment is reflected in the broader social impact 
of the industry, as we saw with the Noord Street Taxi 
Rank incident. For more information see: 
http://www.anarkismo.net/article/8175 and 
http://apf.org.za/spip.php7article302 

4. Sobre o Passe Livre , http://mpl.org.br/nodeZ2 

5. Carta de princfpios do Movimento Passe Livre , 
http://mpl.org.br/node/! 


6. Direct Action is a tactic central to the anarchist 
tradition: it is action from below that addresses itself 
directly to the cause of the problem. Direct action 
therefore deals directly with a problem by striking at its 
source. As Ruth Kinna says, it is about breaking from 
dependency on others to run our lives. It is action taken 
not indirectly by "mediators" or "representatives" but 
directly by those affected; and it is intended to succeed, 
not just to gain publicity. 

7. Industrial Collectivisation during the Spanish Revolution 
by Deirdre Hogan, http://flag.blackened.net/revolt 

/wsm/rbr/rbr7/spain.html 

8. Bolloten, Burnett (1984-11-15). The Spanish Civil War: 
Revolution and Counter-Revolution. University of North 
Carolina Press, pp. 1107. ISBN 978-0807819067. 
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US President Barack Obama's military regime (for as commander-in-chief of the world's largest military machine, 
his is not merely a mild "administration"), has proven once again that when it comes to American imperialism's 
dealing with the darker majority of humanity, having a black man in the Oval Office simply doesn't matter. 


As we argued in the last edition of Zabalaza, the widespread 
myth that Obama's skin-colour automatically made him a better 
man was a deeply racist argument that would be proven to be 
threadbare as soon as Obama ordered the invasion of his first 
“country of colour" - and this happened in under a month of his 
inauguration when he authorised sending 17,000 extra troops to 
Afghanistan. 

But American imperialism is not just about the stick of armed 
intervention or enforced regime-change: we must not forget the 
carrot of aid, aid that can be temptingly held out, and then with¬ 
drawn if the recipient nation is not suitably compliant. 

Egypt, the most populous nation in the Arab world, and, along 
with Nigeria and South Africa, one of the most economically and 
militarily powerful states in Africa, has been the largest recipient 
of US aid after Israel since it signed 
a peace accord with Israel in 1979 
sometimes topping US$2 
billion/year, US$1.3 billion of that in 
military aid and between US$100 
million to US$250 million in eco¬ 
nomic aid. Ironically, under Presi¬ 
dent George W Bush, the Americans 
gave US$45 million to “good gover¬ 
nance" and “democratisation" pro¬ 
grammes, with a substantial chunk 
of that bypassing the state and 
going directly to civil society organ¬ 
isations. But over the past year, 

Washington has slashed this civil 
society aid to Egypt by more than 
half, down to US$20 million. 

Not only that, but the strings at¬ 
tached to US aid have been drawn tighter, with the bourgeois-de¬ 
mocratic Freedom House warning that the new rules gave the 
Egyptian government a de facto veto over which civil society or¬ 
ganisation received aid. All civil society organisations have to be 
registered in Egypt, so the state now has both an administrative 
and financial stranglehold on civil society. The organisations left 
high and dry include the Egyptian Centre for Human Rights, the 
Andalus Institute for Tolerance and Anti-violence Studies, online 
youth-run Radio Horytna (Radio Our Freedom), and groups that 
work for the rights of women and the disabled. As the Associated 
Press reported on April 18, “Obama has moved away from his 
predecessor George W. Bush's aggressive push to democratise 
the regimes of the Middle East." 

And yet Obama has not reduced the steady flow of military aid 
to the autocratic regime of Hosni Mubarak, Egypt's president-for- 
life. In addition, on May 22, The National newspaper reported on 
secret negotiations between Obama and Mubarak for an “endow¬ 
ment" of US$50 million which is being viewed by many in Cairo 


as “Mubarak's trust fund" - this within days of Mubarak's regime 
having extended the state of emergency under which the Egypt¬ 
ian people have languished for another two years. The state of 
emergency was implemented in 1981, so for the past 28 years, 
gatherings of the Egyptian popular classes have not been toler¬ 
ated by the authorities. It has been years since we have had con¬ 
tact with the tiny Egyptian anarchist movement, centred on 
dissident academics and writers, and their network is presumed 
to have been repressed. Under the state of emergency laws, 
Egyptian civilians face arrest and trial before military tribunals for 
“political" offences, detention without trial and torture is rife, and 
participating in even peaceful demonstrations is banned. Although 
in practice, in recent years, the authorities have tolerated numer¬ 
ous strikes by workers, the right to strike itself is restricted and 

the right to organise independent 
unions severely curtailed. 

The length of Egypt's state of 
emergency has already exceeded 
the 19-year emergency rule of the 
white reactionary regime of South 
Korea between 1972 and 1991 when 
all anarchist, communist and social¬ 
ist activities were explicitly out¬ 
lawed. By comparison, South 
Africa's internationally condemned 
nationwide state of emergency 
lasted only three years, from mid- 
1986 to early 1990, and provoked a 
popular insurrection that con¬ 
tributed to the dismantling of the 
racial (but not geographic and class) 
aspects of apartheid and saw the re- 
emergence of the anarchist movement. 

Amnesty International has no presence in Egypt, and only noted 
briefly in its 2010 Report that Mubarak's Egypt had been proven 
to be a torture centre for suspects kidnapped by US agents in “ex¬ 
traordinary renditions" under its so-called “war on terror" (one of 
them an innocent South African Muslim). Egypt remains welcom¬ 
ing of Sudanese President Omar al-AI Bashir, who is wanted for 
genocide, crimes against humanity and war crimes by the Inter¬ 
national Criminal Court. And yet there are increasing signs of rest¬ 
lessness and struggle for real democratic change among the 
hard-pressed Egyptian popular classes, as the 81-year-old 
Mubarak battles illness in his 29 th year of rule without an obvious 
successor. 

We support the oppressed classes of Egypt who have been 
short-changed by Obama, in their demand for genuine, sweeping 
social reform - reform that no matter how bourgeois, will uninten¬ 
tionally open up the space for radical, directly democratic exper¬ 
imentation. 
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As Zabalaza goes to press, the West African country of Guinea is preparing to go to the polls in the second round 
run-off of its first democratic presidential elections ever (the first round was held in June), half a century after its 
'independence' from France. Its first president, former postal worker Ahmed Sekou Toure, drew heavily from Marx- 
ist-Leninism in building a one-party state and ruling with an iron fist until his death 27 years later in 1984, with 
the blood of an estimated 500,000 people on his hands. He was followed by Lansana Conte who likewise ran an 
authoritarian military regime until his death in 2008. But is the dawn of bourgeois democracy a guarantee to the 
Guinean popular classes that they shall be freed from five decades of oppression and exploitation? I argue that 
when both privateering states such as Guinea that have plundered their citizens and their neighbours, and con¬ 
ventional 'contractual states,' have resorted to massacre to ensure the dominance of their parasitic elites, the 
only solution is a class-line, anti-nationalist social revolution. 


It was a black day in the Guinean capital Conakry on Monday 
28 September 2009, when troops loyal to junta leader Captain 
Moussa Dadis Camara opened fire on a rally of pro-democracy 
activists, killing an estimated 157 people. Camara had seized 
power in December 2008, just 21 months after I warned in the 
mainstream South African press that a coup was imminent in 
Guinea. I'd based my prediction on the observations of different 
interest groups, including the Brussels-based International Crisis 
Group (ICG), an independent organisation used by the United 
Nations as a bellwether, which had noted as far back as 2004 
that there were isolated uprisings in Guinea, directly related to 
the collapse of state services. The ICG stated in early 2007 that 
while the 'fragile but successful peace processes in neighbouring 
Sierra Leone and Liberia have greatly diminished the external 
threats to the stability of Guinea ... its internal instability remains 
a source of immediate concern for the whole region as Guinea 
is at risk of becoming West Africa's 
next failed state.' 

Of course the spectre of the 'failed 
state' spooks all but the boldest of 
robber-baron capitalists. In the African 
theatre, the fragmenting ex-state that 
used to be called Somalia, without an 
effective government since 1991, 1 
and Zimbabwe under Robert Mu¬ 
gabe's zero-sum regime, are held up 
as their scarecrows. But this brief ar¬ 
ticle is not concerned with states 
which 'fail' in the sense that they do 
not conform to the normal 'contrac¬ 
tual state' channels of capitalist re¬ 
pression, exclusion and exploitation 
that characterise much of post-colo¬ 
nial Africa (Egypt and South Africa, for example). Neither am I 
interested in those states designated by imperialist powers such 
as the USA as 'rogue states' (Sudan and previously Libya), be¬ 
cause they resist incorporation into those powers' spheres of di¬ 
rect influence. 

Rather, I am interested in the concept of the 'privateer state,' 
a condition rather more common in Africa. This is where the state 
consists of a narrow-based consortium of hard-nosed business 
entrepreneurs, ethnic factional leaders adept at populist politics, 
a tiny bureaucratic class, and the better-trained sections of the 
military, usually the paratroopers (where such exist), armoured 
infantry and the presidential guard. The privateer state survives 


not only by extorting its citizenry, but by extending its extortion¬ 
ist operations into neighbouring states. 

Another term, coined I think by J. Patrice McSherry in her study 
of the southern Latin American dictatorships, 2 is 'predatory 
states,' states which predate upon their own people in much the 
same way as the South African apartheid state and Zaire under 
Mobutu Sese Seko did. Ironically, as noted by Boaz Moselle and 
Benjamin Polack: 3 'This 'predatory' state can result in lower levels 
of both output and popular welfare than either organised banditry 
or anarchy,' ('anarchy' here meaning nihilistic chaos). 

Organised banditry is primitive accumulation, however, while 
predatory states have advanced up the capitalist developmental 
scale. In Africa, I argue, the practice of predation is given the dis¬ 
tinct colour of being enforced by divide-and-rule ethnic violence - 
and by exporting such violence abroad under government sanc¬ 
tion. So I use the term 'privateer states,' a privateer being a state- 

licensed pirate who pillages external 
enemies. Under this definition, the 
apartheid state's raids and invasions 
abroad were geostrategic and ideolog¬ 
ical, not driven by mere plunder, so 
that state was far more a predatory 
than a privateer state. 

But Guinea offers a clear case of a 
privateer state. As the ICG noted in 
2005: 'Over the past 15 years it 
[Guinea] fuelled almost all the region's 
wars [especially Liberia's bloody con¬ 
flict] and the mayhem it sowed is start¬ 
ing to rebound.' Let us not forget the 
destruction of the 3,240-strong Indus¬ 
trial Workers of the World (IWW) sec¬ 
tion, organised among the diamond 
miners of neighbouring Sierra Leone and the forcing into exile in 
Ghana of IWW militants such as Bright Chikezi, 4 during the civil 
war in the mid 1990s, fuelled by both Guinea and fellow privateer 
state Liberia under war criminal Charles Taylor. 

West African human rights activist Ibrahima Kane has said that 
the Guinean people were looking at neighbouring countries that 
had experienced pro-democratic change in recent years: Mali, 
where military dictator Moussa Traore was given the boot; Mauri¬ 
tania, where President Maaouya Ould Sid'Ahmed Taya was ousted; 
and Guinea-Bissau. 'The only country that is not changing in 30 
years in the sub-region is Guinea,' Kane said. 

In the months prior to President Conte's death and Captain Ca- 
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mara's coup, organised labour in Guinea flexed its muscles in an 
unprecedented show of strength, with general strikes in February 
and June 2006, and again in January and February 2007. But in 
response to the latter two strikes, Conte's forces in two bloody 
showdowns massacred 60 and 23 people respectively, establish¬ 
ing martial law. The massacre by Camara's forces last year merely 
reinforced the established pattern whereby Guinean privateer 
regimes use massacre to prop up their shaky authority against 
the anger of the popular classes. 

African responses to massacre, both at the time they occur, but 
also as viewed in the long lens of memory, have been remarkably 
diverse, but have always served the interests of ruling statist par¬ 
ties - and those who aspire to that parasitic position. In South 
Africa, the 1960 Sharpeville Massacre when police fired on a Pan 
Africanist Congress (PAC) anti-pass law march, killing 69 people, 
is remembered with sombre ceremony every year. At the time, 
the state's use of the massacre was to try to crush the PAC (and 
by extension the African National Congress, ANC) and drive it un¬ 
derground - but the response of the resistance was the formation 
of the PAC's armed wing Poqo, and the ANC's armed wing 
uMkhonto we Sizwe, aimed at establishing the current contrac¬ 
tual state. 

In similar fashion, the 1960 Mueda Massacre in Cabo Delgado 
province in the far north of Mozambique, when police arrested 
community leaders handing in a petition to the governor and Por¬ 
tuguese troops fired on the agitated crowd killing tens of people 
(Portuguese version) - or as many as 600 (nationalist version), 
was the key factor that united three disparate resistance move¬ 
ments, forming the Liberation Front of Mozambique (Frelimo) and 
initiating its liberation war. The end result of this was the Frelimo 
predator state, albeit moderated over recent years by its im¬ 
proved contractual nature. 

A brutal fact that is inescapable to those who believe that 
Guinea and the rest of Africa should pursue the path towards bour¬ 
geois-democratic governance under contractual states is that 
massacres have been committed both by imperialist contractual 
states and by liberation movements attempting to establish their 
own states, for example: 

★ The 1961 'Secret Massacre' in which Paris police attacked 
a peaceful demonstration by Algerians demanding independ¬ 
ence, killing between 40 (official version) and 200 (Algerian 
nationalist version) people and throwing their bodies in the 
Seine River. Despite the fact that the massacre occurred in 
public in the heart of a major Western capital, the slaughter 
was only officially acknowledged in 1998. 

★ The 1962 Oran Massacre in the port city of that name in 
Algeria on the day of the country's liberation, when indige¬ 
nous Algerians went on the rampage and killed between 153 
(names listed on the massacre's online memorial) and 1,500 
people (French newspaper reports at the time), most of them 
white Algerians. 

The nightmarish 'One Flundred Nights' experienced by Rwanda 
in 1994, in which the organised ethnic banditry of the Akazu (Little 
House) and its Zero Network of soldiers and Interahamwe and Im- 
puzamugambi killers hacked their names into our hearts with 
spiked clubs and machetes, is properly condemned - but its mem¬ 
ory has been used by the post-genocide regime to prop up its 
despotic 'contractual' authority, and to justify punitive raids into 
neighbouring countries. Thus the Rwandan regime has used the 
massacre committed against its own (Tutsi) tribe as an excuse to 
dominate and exploit all worker, peasant and poor Rwandans, re¬ 
gardless of ethnicity, although with a specific bias against the Hutu. 

The African Socialist International, a London-based body aligned 
to the PAC, said back in 2007 that its West African affiliate, the re¬ 
gional Africanist Movement, proposed a solution to the Guinean 
people's crisis that would see the 'establishment of a democratic 


national revolutionary government of workers and peasants,' 
which would allow free speech, assembly and association, and na¬ 
tionalise 'the strategic components of the economy, especially 
the extractive mining sector,' with profits being turned towards 
social development. 

By comparison, the slogan of the Zabalaza Anarchist Commu¬ 
nist Front (ZACF) is 'For a Regional Social Revolution by a Front of 
Oppressed Classes,' in other words, the organisation takes an anti¬ 
national, internationalist class line against all governments, 
whether democratic or dictatorial, and against all states, whether 
contractual, rogue, predatory or privateering. It calls on all op¬ 
pressed people - workers, peasants and the poor - to unite across 
the artificial borders imposed on us by both colonial and post-colo¬ 
nial regimes, and to build revolutionary social change from below, 
socialising, rather than nationalising, the means of production and 
power, building popular-class counter-power, to develop society 
in a directly-democratic, human-scale horizontal fashion. 5 

As Guineans prepare to choose their president, with the chill 
shadow of last year's massacre lying across their shoulders, they 
would do well to use this rare window of opportunity offered by 
the lowered guard of the military/capitalist class during the bour¬ 
geois-democratic elections to push well beyond the normal chan¬ 
nels of dissent allowed by the state. The state and its capitalist 
co-conspirators fear losing control of Guinea to the popular 
classes - and so securing that counter-power should be the aim 
of those classes precisely because it is the only way to prevent a 
return to the conditions of suffering under a privateer state 
propped up by repeated massacre. 


Footnotes: 

1. The ZACF does not see warlord-ridden free-marketeer 
ing ex-Somalia as operating under an anarchist system 
simply for want of a state, and yet many mainstream 
analysts have been surprised at the unexpected im¬ 
provement in various aspects of stateless Somali social 
life: the media and telecommunications have expanded 
dramatically; the currency (prior to the transitional 
wannabe government's flooding of the market with 
bank-notes in 2000) was remarkably stable; the service 
sector has grown; and even electricity and infrastruc¬ 
tural provision has expanded. For a summary of these 
views - with links to the original studies - go to: 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Anarchy_in_Somalia. For an 
anarchist-communist analysis, read Somalia, Kenya and 
the instability of some modern African nations , Chekov 
Feeney, Workers' Solidarity Movement, Ireland, 2000, 
online at: http://flag.blackened.net/revolt/africa 

/discuss/strong_statejan01.html 

2. Predatory States: Operation Condor and Covert War in 
Latin America, J. Patrice McSherry, Rowman & Littlefield 
Publishers, United Kingdon, 2005. 

3. A Model of a Predatory State, Boaz Moselle and Ben¬ 
jamin Polak, The Journal of Law, Economics and Organi¬ 
zation, Oxford University Press, United Kingdom, 2001. 

4. Update on Sierra Leone IWW, Kevin Brandstatter, IWW, 
United Kingdom, online at: http://flag.blackened.net 

/revolt/africa/sierra/sl_iww_update.html 

5. For a ZACF analysis of how an African regional social 
revolution would distinguish itself from organised ethnic 
banditry, no matter how libertarian, read Regional Trib¬ 
alism or Revolutionary Transformation?: Michael 
Schmidt, an introduction to Anarchism & Revolution in 
Black Africa, Stephen P. Halbrook (1971), African Resist¬ 
ance History Series, Zabalaza Books, South Africa, 

2008. 
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I. 


Chile has again been hit by an earthquake of apocalyptic mag¬ 
nitude, like in the earthquakes of 1938, 1960 and 1985. With the 
precision of a Swiss watch, the centre and south of the country is 
hit every 25 years by a seismic movement that puts the country 
in a state of deep shock. The earthquake we saw on 27 February 
was one of the strongest recorded in history - 8.8 degrees on the 
Richter scale, 9 on the Mercalli scale. 

The anguish of not knowing anything about our loved ones, of 
not being able to communicate with them, has followed the de¬ 
struction, the isolation and death or disappearance of a great 
many people. Impotence is a shadow hanging over the heart. The 
death toll is now at about 700 - some are saying that they expect 
a final figure of about 2,000 when we eventually get the full pic¬ 
ture of the devastation. 

Nothing is known yet 
about many in the af¬ 
fected provinces in the 
regions of Maule and 
Bio Bio. When people 
were still talking of 
about 300 killed, we 
learnt that the Constitu- 
cion tsunami had swal¬ 
lowed up around 350 
inhabitants, doubling 
the death toll. And we 
now know there were 
other places hit by 
tsunamis, though the 
extent of the damage is 
still unknown. 

The consequences 
that this earthquake will 
have for the Chilean 
people are frightening. 

It was estimated shortly afterwards that at 2,000,0000 people had 
lost their homes and were literally on the streets. We're talking of 
more than 10% of the total population, which gives you an idea 
of the daunting task of reconstruction ahead. 


II. 


Much has been said about the differences between Chile and 
Haiti - the earthquake in our brothers' Caribbean republic pro¬ 
duced a far higher death toll (300,000) and much greater damage, 
both in absolute and relative terms. There has been talk about the 
geological and seismological reasons, such as greater depth of 
the epicentre and the area where it happened, and they certainly 
did play a very clear role. But above all what must be looked at is 
the political, social and economic explanation of why an earth¬ 
quake of greater magnitude in Chile had a much smaller impact. 

Chile, indeed, can hardly be compared to Haiti: it has a much 



better infrastructure, a far less dependent and stunted economy 
than Haiti's (whereas Haiti is an extreme case within the context 
of Latin America, Chile has enjoyed half a century of national de- 
velopmentalist regimes that has left its mark to this day) and a 
much, much better response capacity to natural disasters by its 
institutions. Poverty in Chile does not reach such sordid levels as 
it does in Haiti, where the population in the capital's suburbs has 
had to resort to eating mud cookies to trick their hunger. Obvi¬ 
ously none of this is due to some sort of Chilean "superiority", of 
the sort that local chauvinists have been spouting, with compar¬ 
isons that are as wrong as they are hateful (such as "Chileans 
work harder, they are more resourceful, more this, more that"...), 
but is mainly due to the different histories of the two republics - 
histories that have diverged even since colonial times, as well as 
the fact that Chile was never turned into a plantation country, a 
maquiladora 1 country, nor was it ever directly occupied or looted 

by the USA. Chile is also 
a country with a long 
history of earthquakes, 
a fact which gave it "an 
advantage" over Haiti. 


III. 

Even so, there has 
been little debate about 
the similarities. The 
most obvious is the fact 
that those who are suf¬ 
fering most are the poor. 
Even though an earth¬ 
quake hits everyone 
equally, some are better 
prepared than others to 
deal with the quake and 
the difficulties that fol¬ 
low. Chile has not been an exception to this rule and the worst-hit 
sectors are the poor neighbourhoods, with houses made of adobe. 
Besides, we know from reliable witnesses that aid to the town¬ 
ships is too late in coming and inadequate - these areas are not a 
priority for anyone, even though they are the sectors where aid 
should be concentrated due to the precarious conditions of their 
inhabitants. 

Secondly, much of the devastation is due to inadequate infra¬ 
structure. With the country having a good deal of earthquake ex¬ 
perience and after the big quake that hit half the country in 1985, 
there was some awareness of the need to create infrastructure 
that can withstand the shocks of such a tectonically-active area 
as Chile. However, in the mid-'90s, the Concertacion, 2 which has 
continued the disastrous neo-liberal model inherited from the dic¬ 
tatorship, began with the privatisation and outsourcing of public 
works companies (many of which are multinationals), which will 
never answer for the bridges, motorways and roads whose de¬ 
struction has immobilised the country, leaving thousands aban- 
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doned and isolated on their journeys. It is noteworthy that many 
of the projects carried out by the Department of Public Works sev¬ 
eral decades ago are still standing, whereas expensive roads built 
only a few years ago have crumbled like biscuits, despite their 
enormous cost. I can personally testify to the reason for the 
fragility of these roadworks: at the beginning of 2003 I was work¬ 
ing on the Rancagua by-pass in Donihue. When the geologist rec¬ 
ommended clearing 1.80 metres, 2 metres in some sections due 
to unstable ground, in order to save costs, the JCB operator was 
ordered to dig no 
deeper than 30 cen¬ 
timetres. We knew that 
those roads would not 
last more than 10 years. 

Now the earthquake will 
provide a handy excuse 
to explain their destruc¬ 
tion, but the fact that 
public infrastructure re¬ 
mains standing, while 
privatised infrastructure 
has collapsed, is an un¬ 
deniable fact. 

The same is true of 
housing. From the late 
'90s, with the scandal of 
the COPEVA houses, 3 
which after only a few 
months began to crack 
and leak, with owners 
having to wrap them in plastic sheeting for the winter (and with 
many simply being demolished shortly after), it is clear that the 
(anti)social housing policy in the country - and housing in general 
- is just a business for real estate capitalists. A business, more¬ 
over, facilitated by all sorts of corruption and negligence by the 
Concertacion governments themselves, some of whose members 
were directly involved in this lucrative business. Remember that 
the COPEVA scandal 
was linked to the name 
of Christian Democrat 
interior minister, Perez 
Yoma. Today we see 
many modern buildings, 
many housing projects 
of people who with 
great sacrifice had man¬ 
aged to attain their 
“dream of owning a 
home" now at rock bot¬ 
tom, with serious struc¬ 
tural damage making 
their houses uninhabit¬ 
able. The most dra¬ 
matic was the 15-storey 
building that collapsed 
in Concepcion with 
about a hundred people 
inside, a building, still 
with apartments for sale. It is true that such a powerful earth¬ 
quake will always cause damage and enough can never be done 
to avoid casualties, but how on earth can we justify the most re¬ 
cent constructions being the ones which suffer most damage? 

As in Haiti, it is likely that no capitalist will ever be held account¬ 
able for such criminal acts. It is therefore necessary that the peo¬ 
ple mobilise and demand justice, since the privatisation policy of 
public works, property and roads is an overtly criminal policy, as 


this earthquake shows. Some officials are responsible for this and 
if the people do not demand a response from them, they will never 
be held responsible. 

IV. 

Another similarity with Haiti is the repressive response and the 
militarisation of humanitarian aid. Although both cases are obvi¬ 
ously different (in Haiti 
the humanitarian mili¬ 
tarisation has served to 
entrench the country's 
occupation and deliv¬ 
ered an important geo¬ 
strategic enclave to the 
USA, something that 
makes perfect sense 
given its plan to mili¬ 
tarise the Caribbean re¬ 
gion and restructure its 
hegemony in Latin 
America), in both cases 
hysteria over “looters" 
has been used to justify 
the presence of armed 
forces to protect the in¬ 
terests of the elite. 

In Concepcion, many 
people have seen no 
help of any kind for a day and a half. This is especially true in the 
working-class neighbourhoods where for too long little or nothing 
arrived. Out of desperation, people simply resort to the most basic 
impulse of human beings - survive! The people went to supermar¬ 
kets, gas stations and pharmacies to get the most basic elements, 
something to feed their families with. Or should we have expected 
people to lie idle, put up with fatigue, hunger and thirst, while the 

supermarkets were full 
of goods? These were or¬ 
dinary people, the com¬ 
mon people - mothers, 
fathers, young people 
who ran off with cartons 
of milk, rice, whatever 
they could find. 

“Looters!" cried the 
authorities, demonising 
the just demand of the 
right to live, to eat, to 
quench one's thirst, to 
look after one's chil¬ 
dren. They distorted the 
story to the point of say¬ 
ing that there is no need 
for “looting", that peo¬ 
ple were stealing only 
luxury items, electrical 
goods or CDs and DVDs, 
when the truth is otherwise. All it needed in the end was for a cou¬ 
ple of banks to be targeted and there was absolute hysteria. 
“Scum", they shouted, to dehumanise hungry and needy people, 
a flexible word always ready to be used to justify police murder. 
In the Pinochet era they were called “humanoids" - the term 
changes; the repressive political idea is the same. 

The same “scum" in New Orleans and Port-au-Prince were now 
appearing on the streets of Concepcion, and from the very first, 
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president-elect Sebastian Pinera, along with his cronies in local 
governments like Dr. [Jacqueline] Van Rysselberghe in Concepcion, 
took offence at how little these ruined people respected the prop¬ 
erty of the big supermarket chains. And while aid was slow in com¬ 
ing, it was no problem to mobilise a few thousand soldiers to 
enforce martial law in Concepcion. While no water was reaching 
thirsty mouths, it cost them nothing to fill the tanks of the water 
cannon to suppress the “scum" who were "plundering" "honest" 
businesses like Lider (Wal Mart) and Santa Isabel. The government 
decreed a State of Siege and Curfew, echoing the political Right 
and the big entrepreneurs and businessmen who, while babbling 
about "solidarity", are not willing even to offer the people a few 
packets of rice in their supermarkets. Resorting to this type of be¬ 
haviour has not been done since 1987 - in other words, for those 
who have a short memory, since the time of the dictatorship. This 
shows that certain authoritarian habits have not died, even after 
two decades of "controlled democracy". 

Good citizens are now being asked to queue, to go hungry and 
thirsty and put up with their children's crying. Order has been re¬ 
stored again thanks to the jackboot. Private property is once again 
untouchable. 

It is in times of crisis when the system shows its real face. And 
Concepcion, like Port-au-Prince, shows it off in all its cruelty - the 
property of the capitalists is more important than the lives and 
welfare of hundreds of thousands of people in desperate need. It 
is no coincidence that capitalism is often described as "wild". 


V. 


But Haiti and Chile are nonetheless similar, because need brings 
out that essential instinct of mutual aid that allows people to sur¬ 
vive, move forward and become rightful players in history. It is up 
to the popular sectors to encourage and develop these trends to¬ 
wards popular organization and solidarity, so that they can de¬ 
velop beyond the level of mere survival; so that they can 
contribute towards the creation of a new society, a caring society, 
a libertarian society, that can shed the heavy burden of individu¬ 
alism forced on us by the fierce neo-liberal model implemented 
by the dictatorship and further entrenched at the hands of the 
"controlled democracy". 

Among the many messages of support I have received from 
friends and comrades in these distressing hours, I would like to 
note in particular the not inconsiderable number of solidarity 
messages I received from Haitian brothers and sisters. Through 
their own pain, they are still able to take the time to show their 
solidarity with the Chilean people. We feel their pain, and now 
they feel ours. 

One comrade from Grandans (Grand'Anse) wrote to me imme¬ 
diately on Saturday: "DearJose Antonio, I appreciate your solidar¬ 
ity efforts with the Haitian people. Today I feel very touched by 
the violent, massive earthquake in Chile. I hope your family come 
out of this earthquake alive and well, and that your country re¬ 
covers quickly. We are ready to share the little we have with you, 
if necessary. So long, Maxi me Roumer". 

Messages like this remind me that solidarity is the peoples' 
tenderness. 


Jose Antonio Gutierrez D. 

1 March 2010 

Jose is a Chilean anarchist-communist involved in a solidarity cam¬ 
paign with the Haitian people who wrote this piece shortly after 
the Chilean quake. 

Translation by FdCA - International Relations Office 



Translator's notes: 

1. Foreign-owned assembly plants that import machinery 
and materials duty free and export finished products 
around the world. 

2. The "Concert of Parties for Democracy" is the coalition 
that has governed Chile since military rule ended 

in 1990. 

3. In 1997, houses built by the government's largest 
contractor, COPEVA, in Villa Los Puertos collapsed after 
heavy rain and left 1,000 people homeless. 
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The expansion of the United States' (US) attack on 
Afghanistan and Pakistan is not due to the personal qual¬ 
ities of Obama, but to the social system he serves: the 
national state and the capitalist economy. The nature of 
the situation guarantees that the system will act irra¬ 
tionally. Anarchists should participate in building a broad 
movement against the war, while raising our political 
programme. 

In discussing President Obama's expansion of the US at¬ 
tack on Afghanistan and Pakistan, it is important not to 
focus on Obama as a personality, but on the social system 
to which he is committed, specifically to the war-waging 
capitalist national state. 

"War is the health of the 
state,” as Randolph Bourne 
declared during World War I. 

It is what the national state is 
for, what it does, and why it 
still exists, despite the real 
trends toward international 
unity and worldwide coordi¬ 
nation. In an age of nuclear 
bombs, the human race will 
not be safe until we abolish 
these states (especially the 
big, imperial ones such as 
those of North America, 

Western Europe and Japan) 
and replace them with a fed¬ 
eration of self-managing as¬ 
sociations of working people. 

After 3 months of consulta¬ 
tions and deliberation, Presi¬ 
dent Obama announced that 
he is going to do what he had promised to do during his 
campaign for the presidency — namely to expand the US 
attack on Afghanistan and Pakistan. This may not have 
been inevitable (since he broke many of his campaign 
promises already, such as ending overseas prisons, open¬ 
ness in government, ending the "don't ask, don't tell” pol¬ 
icy of silence on homosexuality in the military, a health 
care plan which covers everyone, an economic plan for 
working people, etc.). But it was probable. 

As has been pointed out, his stated reasons for the war 
do not make much sense: in order to get out of 
Afghanistan, the US will send more troops into 
Afghanistan. The US needs to fight Al-Qaida, even though 
there are now only about 100 Al-Qaida militants left in 
Afghanistan; the Al-Qaida base is mostly in Pakistan 
(which Obama slurred over by speaking of "the border"), 
but the US will not be sending troops there (just secret at¬ 
tacks by drone missiles and US Central Intelligence 
Agency [CIA] operatives). More generally, the US suppos¬ 


edly has to strengthen the resolve of the government of 
Pakistan...by sending more troops to Afghanistan. The US 
hopes to win over the people of Afghanistan and Pakistan 
by sending more non-Muslim, only-English-speaking 
troops, which is sure to antagonise the people of the re¬ 
gion. In 18 months, the US forces are supposed to trans¬ 
form the Karzai 1 regime from one of the most corrupt, 
incompetent and illegitimate states on earth, into a stable 
government (never mind a democracy). The effects of the 
mistaken US policies of the last 8 years can be reversed 
in 18 months (on the assumption that US forces will really 
"start" to withdraw in 18 months; promises are cheap; the 

US is still in Iraq). All of this 
is simply unbelievable and it 
is hard to think that an intel¬ 
ligent man such as Obama 
believes any of it. 

Why then, really, is the US 
sending more troops into the 
region? Closer to Obama's 
thinking are the expressions 
in his December 1 st West 
Point address, 2 when he an¬ 
nounced his programme, 
where he spoke about the US 
as a global power with an 
economy which competes on 
the world market. Thus he re¬ 
marked that "competition 
within the global economy 
has grown more fierce...Our 
prosperity...will allow us to 
compete in this century as 
successfully as we did in the 
past." Implicit in these statements is an awareness that the 
US is no longer the economic power it was "in the past." 
While still having the largest national economy, the US is 
now a de-industrialising debtor nation, losing out in world 
competition to Europe and Asia. This has been made worse 
by the global Great Recession, which has exposed the 
decay of the whole international capitalist system. The US 
ruling class, its layer of rich people, is not happy about this. 

So they turn to the one asset they still have, which is 
the mighty military force of the US state - more powerful 
than any potential combination of opponent states. By 
throwing its weight around, the US hopes to re-achieve 
world dominance, or at least to slow its decline in world 
power. Obama reminded his listeners that the US has long 
been the dominant world power. "Our country has borne 
a special burden in global affairs... More than any other 
nation, the United States of America has underwritten 
global security for six decades...." This is modified by the 
hypocritical words, "But unlike the great powers of old, we 
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have not sought world domination." He can say this be¬ 
cause the US has not ruled through open "ownership" of 
colonies (leaving aside Puerto Rico and a few other 
places), but by economically dominating the world mar¬ 
ket, so that all must buy and sell on the US' terms ("neo¬ 
colonialism"). But whenever "necessary," this has been 
backed up by military force, as shown in two imperialist 
world wars and a large number of invasions of smaller, 
weaker nations. 

Therefore it cannot accept being kicked in the teeth by 
small groups of terrorists living in caves, nor let petty dic¬ 
tatorships thumb their noses at the US. Nor can they af¬ 
ford to let regions which dominate the world petroleum 
supply fall into chaos, or at least outside of US rule, given 
the centrality of oil for the capitalist industrial economy. 
This includes both the Middle East and Northwest Asia 
(which may have important oil pipelines running through 
them). 

Irrational behaviour will result from being in situations 
which cannot be rationally dealt with. The US ruling class 
must try to dominate the world, economically and there¬ 
fore politically and militarily, due to world competition. But 
it cannot dominate the world and is losing out in interna¬ 
tional competition. It must try to control the oppressed na¬ 
tions of Iraq, Afghanistan and Pakistan, but it cannot 
control them. The result is a contradictory and irrational 
foreign policy. This was apparent under the stupid George 
W. Bush, with his ideologically fanatic advisors. It is still 
obvious under the intelligent and reasonable Barack 
Obama. 

The result is likely to be disastrous (as it was in the Viet¬ 
nam war, also waged by moderate Democrats—in fact 
most US wars have been waged by Democrats, 3 starting 
with World War I). In Iraq, Afghanistan and Pakistan, many 
people have been killed or wounded or their lives dis¬ 
rupted - mostly those nationally-oppressed, but also many 
US soldiers. Now very many more will be killed. Not to 
speak of the wealth which will be destroyed, both in the 
attacked countries and in the US (Obama says the war will 
cost US$1 trillion). 

In the background is the added threat of nuclear war - 
not only does the US have nuclear weapons, but so does 
Pakistan and its long-time opponent and neighbour, India. 
Also, in the same region, the US is threatening to attack 
Iran, for supposedly working toward nuclear weapons, and 
there are similar threats by the US ally, Israel, which does 
have nuclear weapons. Will nuclear bombs be used in the 
near future? I doubt it; but time marches on and sooner 
or later they will be used (the Bush administration made 
an effort to make smaller, "bunker-blasting" 4 nuclear 
bombs, which could be used in small wars such as in Iraq. 
These would have erased the gap between nuclear and 
conventional weapons. I do not know where this stands at 
the moment). Liberals have called on the US to lead a 
world-wide crusade to abolish all nuclear weapons. 
Obama has given lip service to this idea, but nothing will 
come of it because the US state cannot give up any of its 
power to threaten the rest of the world. 

We revolutionary anarchists must oppose these wars 
with all our might. While the system cannot stop making 
wars, it can be forced to end particular wars. This can be 
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done by raising the price which the state must pay for that 
war. If the capitalist politicians feel that young people are 
becoming radicalised and militant, that labour is becom¬ 
ing restless, that soldiers are potentially mutinous, and 
that the local people will not stop resisting, then they will 
finally decide to end the war (as in Vietnam). 

We should participate in the broader "peace" move¬ 
ment, joining it in its mass marches and demonstrations. 
Often we radicals get tired of demonstrations, seeing how 
little they accomplish; but we should not forget how ex¬ 
citing they can be for newer layers of anti-war activists. 
However, this does not mean that we cover up our pro¬ 
gramme. In particular we must oppose the leaders of this 
movement (liberals, social democrats and Marxist-Lenin- 
ists) for their capitulation to the Democratic Party. For 
years now, they have held back the movement by focus¬ 
ing on electing and supporting liberal Democrats. 

We need to point to those who have the real power to 
end the war: the soldiers and other military forces and 
the working class. There has been increasing discontent 
among rank-and-file military and their families about the 
war. We should have a positive attitude toward this, as 
opposed to a moralistic superiority towards ordinary sol¬ 
diers, who are usually victims of the poverty draft. Simi¬ 
larly, there has been much discontent with the wars 
among working people and their families. We can at least 
support the idea of strikes against the war, war produc¬ 
tion and the transportation of war material. We should op¬ 
pose any use of the war as an excuse for union-busting 
or wage-lowering. 

The force most directly opposing US imperialism in these 
regions is the people. We should make clear our solidarity 
with these nationally oppressed (who are mostly workers, 
peasants and small businesspeople). We should defend 
their right to resist US aggression. We should not be "neu¬ 
tral" between the mightiest imperial power and the op¬ 
pressed people of Afghanistan. This, however, does not 
require any support or endorsement of any particular or¬ 
ganisation or leadership. We are certainly not "for" the Tal¬ 
iban, which is viciously misogynist, anti-labour and statist. 
We do not want them to get their state again. However, 
that is a matter for the Afghan people to decide, not for 
the US state, nor for Western anarchists. 

We should be willing to work with anyone who will op¬ 
pose the wars while openly expressing our own pro¬ 
gramme: the end of the state, of international capitalism 
(imperialism) and of all forms of oppression. 


Footnotes: 

1. Hamid Karzai - the president of Afghanistan 

2. http://www.whitehouse.gov/the-press-office/remarks 

-president-address-nation-way-forward-afghanistan 

-and-pakistan 

3. The US Democratic Party; for more information, see 
http://www.democrats.org 

4. a.k.a "bunker-busting" 
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WHOSE POWERS ARE SEPARATES 


In liberal political theory - a favoured ideology of many capitalist 
states - an important principle is that the functions of government 
are divided into three “spheres" or "branches": 

★ The legislature (national and provincial parliaments, local 
councils) makes the laws; 

★ the executive (ministers, officials, cops and soldiers, who report 
to the president or premier) carries out the laws; 

★ the judiciary (courts) decides what the laws mean when there 
is some dispute. 

In states with written constitutions (including the United States, 
South Africa and many others) an important task of the courts is 
to decide whether laws passed by parliament (the legislature), or 
actions taken by the executive, are allowed by the constitution. 
(Some liberal states, such as Britain, do not have written consti¬ 
tutions; there the power of the courts is officially more limited.) 

A key principle of the ideology of liberalism is "the separation 
of powers". Each of the three branches, the liberals tell us, is en¬ 
titled to autonomous responsi¬ 
bility for certain functions that 
do not overlap, or cannot be 
interfered with by the other 
spheres. The reason for this, it 
is argued, is that the people 
who make the laws shouldn't 
be the same as those who in¬ 
terpret them or those who en¬ 
force them, and so on. No 
single person or group should 
have all the power. In this 
way, liberals hope to limit the 
powers of the state, which 
they recognise as a threat to 
freedom. 

Anarchists share the view 
that the state is opposed to 
freedom: a major difference is 
that liberals think we still need 
a state, although it should be 
limited; anarchists think we will 
do better if we get rid of the state, act for ourselves, and collec¬ 
tively organise our lives without central authority. Also, liberals 
usually regard private property as an important part of freedom, 
while anarchists say property is about exploitation and slavery 
(see page 7, "Conned by the Courts"). Thus liberals defend prop¬ 
erty and the state, while anarchists fight to destroy them as pillars 
of the class system. 

1. Anarchists say that ordinary people should have power. 
Giving power to a few is simply a step towards slavery. 

Liberals say (or imply) that the ordinary people cannot have 
power. They recognise that giving power to a few is a step towards 
slavery, but they have two answers: first, let the people "choose" 
who will have power, and second, divide up the power so that no 
individual or group will have all the power at once. 


2. Anarchists say that property is power. Therefore we say 
property should belong to all people as a collective. 

Liberals often don't want to admit that property is power. They 
assume property automatically belongs to individuals, one person, 
small group, organisation or corporation at a time. Some deny that 
this will bring about a difference of power - or say it doesn't mat¬ 
ter. Others say that "the market" will even out the difference. Still 
others say the state can interfere to even out the difference - and 
they assume the state will oppose the interests of those who hold 
the power of property! 

3. Anarchists say the powers of property and state go to¬ 
gether. Both work to enslave the majority. The property 
owners and the state may quarrel about minor issues; but 
when the working masses rise up, property owners and 
state are united in keeping us down. Property owners and 
state are both oppressors and exploiters, and neither 
could exist without the other. 

Liberals don't think property and the state go together: they 
think the two are opposed. Some liberals just deny that property 

is power; they will say that 
property is freedom, and that 
the biggest battle is between 
state power and property-as- 
freedom. Other liberals may 
accept, to some extent, that 
property is power. They will 
say that the biggest battle in 
society is between private 
property and state power, and 
that there needs to be a bal¬ 
ance between these forces. 
Some stand whole-heartedly 
behind property-as-freedom; 
others want the state to bring 
the property owners into line. 
Both liberal factions are based 
on one common view: that or¬ 
dinary people are too con¬ 
cerned with our own selfish 
individual interests to plan col¬ 
lectively for all of our interests. 
They draw one of two conclusions: that the best we can hope for 
is what we can get by competing among ourselves; or that we 
need a central authority to control the competition. Either way, 
they ignore the possibility that we could run our own lives. They 
unite to keep us down. 

And where does "separation of powers" fit in? Liberals say that 
separation of powers is meant to put restrictions on the state. (The 
ordinary people can't rule themselves, so the rulers have to keep 
each other in line.) But courts often use it as a reason for not in¬ 
terfering with other branches of the state, (see page 7, "Conned 
by the Courts") Two central notions arise: constitutional compe¬ 
tence, which is the notion that maintains that the court shouldn't 
interfere with the duties of the executive; and institutional com¬ 
petence, which is about determining which organ of state is better 
equipped to determine the results. (Who knows how to do it? Who 
knows best? Is it the judges, the MPs, or the president? They never 
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ask whether the ordinary working class and poor people them¬ 
selves might have the best answer. When the judges don't know, 
they assume the president or the MPs know better.) 

It is unlikely that the courts will interfere in what they see as 
the legitimate function of the legislature or executive. They will 
assume that only so many resources are available, and that the 
executive can count the money and say how much there is. They 
will assume that the executive and parliament will know how best 
to use these resources: it is up to the executive and parliament to 
make decisions "within available resources". The courts will leave 
the practical decisions to parliament and the executive, leaving 
little space for ordinary people to challenge the legal system. 

In real life, we ordinary working people have two ways to influ¬ 
ence the state. One is by voting every five years - and what dif¬ 
ference does that make? In 1994, 1999, 2004 and 2009, the ANC 
promised more equality. Workers voted for them every time - and 
now South Africa is the most unequal society in the world. 

The other way is by suing in the courts. But we sue in the 
courts, and then the courts say they must trust the elected politi- 
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dans in the executive and legislature. The constitution says the 
executive and legislature are supposed to provide for our needs. 
But the judges say: "We are judges; we don't know how to provide 
for your needs; the politicians can do that." This is the story of 
the Soobramoney, Mazibuko and Grootboom cases; this is why 
we should not put our hopes in the courts. And that is in South 
Africa, where at least they talk about socio-economic rights. In 
most countries, such cases wouldn't even get started. But again, 
maybe there are advantages in not having such illusions. If we 
believe that "separation of powers" is the answer to our prob¬ 
lems, we may be queueing up in the courtroom for the rest of our 
lives. If we recognise that all these "separated" powers are united 
against us, and if we, in turn, unite against them, we the working 
class may still be able to build a world without markets, without 
competition, without property, without states - a world run ac¬ 
cording to the principle "from each according to ability, to each 
according to need". 


THE DNEHilSTIRlM, * SOCIAL 
FOUNOATOOINIS ©F STNODCALDSM 


This is an extract of a speech called “(De)constructing Counter-power" given at five universities in Canada in 
March 2010 by Michael Schmidt, co-author with Lucien van der Walt of Counter-power, a challenging new two-vol¬ 
ume study of anarchist theory, tactics, strategy and history. The first, theoretical volume, Black Flame: The Revo¬ 
lutionary Class Politics of Anarchism and Syndicalism (AK Press, USA, 2009), has received largely constructive 
reviews from the global activist, academic and labour press (see http://black-flame-anarchism.blogspot.com/). 
Schmidt was kindly hosted by the Wilfrid Laurier University, the Centre for the Study of Theory & Criticism at the 
University of Western Ontario, McMaster University, the University of Ottawa, and the University of Toronto. His 
talks were warmly acclaimed - not without comradely criticism - and his audiences consisted in part of anarchist- 
communists of ZACF sister organisations Common Cause (Ontario, Canada), the Union Comuniste Libertaire (Que¬ 
bec, Canada) and the North-Eastern Federation of Anarchist-Communists (USA), plus platformists Juventud 
Libertaria (Mexico), libertarian Marxists such as Cramsci is Dead author Richard Day, members of the hardline 
Communist Party of Canada and of the (Trotskyist) International Bolshevik Tendency. 


Ever since the revolutionary vision that is anarchism gained a 
foothold in the imagination of the popular classes with the rise of 
syndicalism within the ranks of the trade unions affiliated to the 
First International in about 1868, it has provided the most devas¬ 
tating and comprehensive critique of capitalism, landlordism, the 
state and of unequal social power relations in general, whether 
gender-based or rooted in racism, colonialism or other forms. In 
their place it has offered a practical set of tools whereby the op¬ 
pressed of the world can challenge the dominance of the tiny, 
heavily armed elites that exploit them. As such, anarchism and 
syndicalism - together what we have termed in Counter-power 
Volume 1, Black Flame, "the broad anarchist tradition" - was not 
only the most implacable enemy of the rise of the industrialists 
and landed gentry who were the ruling class antagonists in the 
state/capitalist modernisation project in most countries, but it un¬ 
alterably shaped class struggle in the late 19th and early 20th 
Centuries, producing several key effects that we today presume 
to be fundamental aspects of civilised society. 

We view the broad anarchist tradition as one which had and 
which continues to construct concrete projects aimed at dissolving 
centralist, hierarchical, coercive power, whether of capital or 
state, and replacing it with a devolved, free-associative, horizon¬ 
tally federated counter-power. This concept of "counter-power" 
closely echoes the concept of "counterpublics" explored by radical 
feminist Nancy Fraser. In essence, her counterpublics are socio¬ 
political spheres separated from the mainstream, which serve as 


"training-grounds for agitational activities directed towards wider 
publics". Likewise, anarchist counter-power creates a haven for 
revolutionary practice which serves as a school for insurgency 
against the elites, as a beachhead within the mainstream from 
which to launch its assault, and as the nucleus of a future, radi¬ 
cally egalitarian society, or as the Spanish militant Buenaventura 
Durruti would have it, the "new world in our hearts". In other 
words, those of Professor Steven Hirsch of the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, speaking of anarchist and syndicalist groups in his doctoral 
thesis on Peru, they "transmitted a counter-hegemonic culture to 
organised labour. Through newspapers, cultural associations, 
sports clubs, and resistance societies they inculcated workers in 
anti-capitalist, anti-clerical, and anti-paternalistic beliefs. They 
also infused organised labour with an ethos that stressed self¬ 
emancipation and autonomy from non-workers [ie: non-productive 
and parasitic] groups and political parties." 1 In a sense, an alter¬ 
nate, horizontal socio-political reality. 

Beyond the factory gates, the broad anarchist tradition was 
among the first to grasp the nettle of racism and ethnic discrimi¬ 
nation, establishing an anti-racist ethic that extended from the 
early multiethnic labour struggles of the Industrial Workers of the 
World in Argentina, the southern USA, Hong Kong, New Zealand, 
Cuba, South Africa, Fiji, Chile, Siberia and Mexico, through the anti¬ 
fascist guerrilla movements of Argentina, Poland, Uruguay, Hun¬ 
gary, Spain, Italy and Bulgaria, to become a key inspiration for the 
New Left, and of indigenous struggles today in regions like Oaxaca 
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in Mexico. This grand work, painted on a global canvas with blood, 
sweat and tears over the past 150 years was a labour of love for 
generations of “ordinary" people for whom social justice was the 
watchword. The world has changed dramatically over those 
decades, shaped in part as we have just indicated by the contri¬ 
bution of the anarchists and syndicalists, a contribution usually 
relegated to the shadows, derided or denied, but woven into the 
social fabric of contemporary society. 


THE COHERENCE OF THE BROAD 
ANARCHIST TRADITION 

... Anarchism did not rise as a primordial rebel state of mind as 
far back as Lao Tzu in ancient China or Zeno in ancient Greece as 
many like Peter Marshall (in his book Demanding the Impossible) 
have speculated, and neither was it the child of declining artisanal 
classes facing extinction by modern modes of production as so 
many Marxist writers would have us believe. On the contrary, it 
grew within the seedbed of organised trade unions, federated into 
the First International, as a modern, internationalist, revolutionary 
socialist, militant industrial current that argued for a popular class 
vision of socialism-from-below in opposition to the Marxist vision 
of the imposition of socialism-from-above. 

Its membership over the decades has been drawn heavily from 
among seamen and stevedores, meat-packers and metalworkers, 
construction workers and farm workers, sharecroppers and rail- 
waymen, with only a sprinkling of shoemakers, teachers and print¬ 
ers, plus a few doctors, scientists and journalists. Far from being 
a creed of the crude, it developed at shopfloor level a sophisti¬ 
cated debate on how the militant minority related to broader trade 
unions and to the popular classes as a whole, of how to move be¬ 
yond an insurrectionary general strike (or "lock-out of the capital¬ 
ist class") to a revolutionary transformation of society through 
organised, internally-democratic structures of workers' control, 
whether unions, rank-and-file networks, popular militia, street 
committees, consumers' co-operatives or popular policy-making 
assemblies. 

And yet, many would ask what the relevance of the broad anar¬ 
chist tradition would be in today's world, a world of nanotechnol¬ 
ogy and space tourism far removed from the gas-lit origins of the 
movement. True, the world has changed. For example, in 1860, 
when our second volume, Global Fire, our global historical 
overview of the movement, begins, Washington DC was a rough 
provincial town with a semi-rural air. Today it is the unchallenged 
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Michael Schmidt is a co-author of the influential and 
controversial book Black Flame: the RevofutionaryClass Pohticsof 
Anarchism and Syndicalism (AK Press. USA, 2009). This lecture 
provides students and faculty with a chance to engage with a 
theorist of “politics from below’ in relation to his position outside 
the academy and with his geographical position in the global 
“South”. He isan mvestigativeiournabst of 21 years'experience 
and his work has appeared m South Africa’s leading newspapers 
including Sunday Times. His theorizing reflects tnis, but more 
importantly it echoes his work, as an active participant, with 
anarchist networks in South Afnca, including the Zabalaza 
Anarchist Communist Front. The theoretical perspectives arrived 
at ty Schmidt and his co-author. Dr Lucien van der Walt, a leading 
sociologist the University of the Witwatersrand. were spurred and 
enabled by their location on the periphery of the world political 
economy, on the outside of the renascent post-Berlin Wall 
anarchist movement. Coun ter-power is also t he result of a decade 
of reflect on on and interaction with events, movements, militants 
and thinkers outside the traditional “North Atlanticist” domain of 
Western Europe and North Amenca and as such provides a truly 
international perspective on contemporary anarchist political 
theory. 
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imperial capital of the world, the heart of the US "hyperpower". 
When our tale starts, telegraph had already begun to unite people 
just as barbed wire divided their land - yet successful trans-At¬ 
lantic telephone cables and the Fordist production line had yet to 
see daylight. Many countries, notably Germany, Italy, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Poland and the Baltic and Balkan states, Vietnam, much of 
the Middle East and South Africa did not even yet exist, and those 
that did, like Argentina, Egypt, Algeria or Canada, were narrow 
riverine or coastal strips of the giant territories they would later 
lay claim to. Women, even in countries as advanced as France, 
had to wait sometimes 85 years to merely secure the bourgeois 
vote. Serfdom and even slavery was widespread and the divine 
right of kings remained supreme over most of the earth's peoples, 
from Imperial Japan and China to the Ottoman Empire and Impe¬ 
rial Russia. 

And yet we can find strong echoes today in that world of fifteen 
decades ago, for it was a world experiencing a disruptive upsurge 
of globalisation (then expressed by the colonial scramble, the as¬ 
cendancy of the modern banking system, and the integration of 
modern industrialising economies). And in response to the break¬ 
down of established societal norms, as the means of production 
modernised, and under the shadow of unilateral military interven¬ 
tions in the Middle East and Central Asia (and of corporations that 
wielded more power than governments in the developing world), 
that world saw the rise of terrorism, populism, religious millenar- 
ianism, and revolutionary politics as means for the oppressed to 
explain their pain and fight back - processes that are remarkably 
familiar to today's world... 


THE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
COUNTER-POWER 

In Counter-Power Volume 2, Global Fire, we will offer a brief yet 
comprehensive overview of anarchism and syndicalism that tells 
how their organisations developed and faced challenges - but 
which also highlights the lives of key militant women and men, 
and which gives some insight into their thought through their 
press (often as widely read in their day as today's mainstream 
newspapers) and their manifestos. The broad anarchist move¬ 
ment will appear in its two primary aspects: as organised indus¬ 
trial trade unionism; and as a radical working class social 
movement. Here we will examine briefly the industrial and social 
foundations of the movement, which will help explain how the 
idea spread and why it appealed to the popular classes. Aside 
from Guiseppe Fanelli's dramatic conversion of the bulk of the or¬ 
ganised Spanish working class to anarchism in 1868, there is 
probably no better example of an industrial vector of anarchism 
and syndicalism than that most international of all syndicalist 
unions, the IWW's Marine Transport Workers' Industrial Union 
(MTWIU). According to Hartmut Rubner in his essay titled "Occu¬ 
pational Culture, Conflict Patterns and Organizational Behaviour: 
Perspectives of Syndicalism in 20 th Century Shipping" (1998), 
"Based on statistical information on the period between 1910 and 
1945, the evaluated material indicates an over-proportional num¬ 
ber of industrial actions in the sector of shipping. In many of 
these labour disputes, seamen exhibited a close affinity to those 
forms of action which are generally characterised as typically 
syndicalist patterns of conflict behaviour." 

Rubner asked why this was so, and why a relatively small group 
of syndicalist militants could exercise such great influence, con¬ 
cluding that the sheer cosmopolitanism of maritime labour's "... 
common experiences in remote parts of the world [Morgan Miller 
in his 1999 sketch, A Brief History of the IWW outside the US 1905- 
1999, cites MTWIU activities in sites such as Chile, China, Cuba 
and Fiji] certainly created a 'sense of internationalism', that 
helped to overcome the separations between union activists and 
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the rank and file... In the harbour districts, the seafaring-reliant 
community maintained a tight-knit communication network, that 
provided the individual seaman with the necessary information 
interchange to accomplish recreation and job opportunities. Load- 
inghouses, employment agencies, hiring halls, trade union offices 
and International Seamen's Clubs were situated in the direct 
neighbourhood of the docklands. When conflict situations arose, 
the localities and meeting places of the harbour districts often 
functioned as initial positions for collective strike activities." 

This docklands community was not automatically progressive 
or revolutionary, however. But Rubner notes, traditional social¬ 
ist and union organisers tended to shy away from organising 
there, leaving the field open to proletarian syndicalists. And 
the strongly anti-racist stance of the syndicalists stood in 
sharp contrast to those of the traditional unions, whereas 
in seafaring and longshoring, such discrimination made no 
sense. In fact, he argued that the strength of"... syn¬ 
dicalism in shipping should be seen in correlation to 
the dwindling attractiveness of exclusive trade 
union policies" that weakened workers' power by 
splintering them into ethnic groupings. On the other 
hand, "... syndicalism promoted a programmatic in¬ 
ternationalism and placed its perspectives upon the 
idea of a multinational counterpole to the in¬ 
terconnections of capital... [and] Organiza¬ 
tions like the Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW) offered access for the semi-qualified or 
non-white workforce. Due to this accessibility, 
the IWW scored their first organiza¬ 
tional successes amongst those black 
and Hispanic seamen and dockwork- 
ers, formerly neglected by the exclu¬ 
sive and chauvinist union policy. An 
indication for the outgrowth of seamen's rad¬ 
icalism can be seen in the fact, that maritime 
syndicalism had gained remarkable strong¬ 
holds in France, Netherlands, Italy and the 
USA before 1914. Through seafaring mem¬ 
bers of the IWW ('Wobblies') and returning im¬ 
migrants, the idea of industrial unionism spread over to 
Australasia, Latin America and Europe. In the aftermath of 
the war, the Maritime Transport Workers' Industrial Union No.510 
of the IWW developed to be the driving force behind interna¬ 
tional maritime syndicalism... Between 1919 and 1921, maritime 
syndicalism overrode its minority position and became a factor 
to be seriously reckoned with." 

Thus maritime syndicalism both counteracted the economic 
concentration of the industry, as well as rising to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of the motorisation of shipping. While Rubner incorrectly 
writes of the MTWIU's "centralised industrial unionism" rather 
than its decentralised structure, he recognises its superiority over 
the outmoded craft unionism of competing mainstream unions, 
and notes the union's "elementary council democracy" based on 
"... 'ship's committees'. Its delegates were supposed to cooperate 
with the dockworkers in a common 'port district council'. This 
model of 'industrial communism' which [was] based on regional 
councils connected to an 'international headquarters', was imple¬ 
mented to overcome the 'national frontiers'." 

In Rubner's overly brief final analysis of why maritime syndical¬ 
ism lost the high ground of the early 1920s, he says that firstly, 
the syndicalists were excluded from new corporativist arrange¬ 
ments implemented in many countries, that secondly, despite 
their flexible approach to modernisation, crew reductions and the 
redundancy of entire classes of maritime labour (such as the fire¬ 
men and coal trimmers) saw members out of work, and lastly that 
the general dilution of radicalism ashore seriously undercut the 
syndicalist cause afloat. Although he recognises that "syndicalism 
displayed its greatest effects in its attempt to overcome both the 


divisions in craft as well as... ethnic segregation," it "failed to sta¬ 
bilise radical workplace militancy in a lasting framework". 

And yet he admits that the communist movement, which 
stepped into the vacuum, could only do so by "implementing the 
proven parts of the syndicalist strategy" including the concept of 
ship's committees. Today, as the corporativist labour arrange¬ 
ments that sustained the status quo in both communist and right- 
wing dictatorships collapsed and as neo-liberal austerity bites 
deep into the welfare gains once assured elsewhere, many work¬ 
ers are again industrially as excluded as their syndicalist forebears 
were - and so syndicalism, usually in a non-political "grass¬ 
roots" form, but often under the mentorship of the old an¬ 
archo-syndicalist unions - is being rediscovered as a 
means to shift power back to the shopfloor. And as global¬ 
isation sees, for example, Bangladeshis working for slave 
wages in Sudan, the appeal of syndicalism's multiethnic ap¬ 
proach is becoming viable again. 


THE SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
COUNTER-POWER 

Of course, the social conditions in which 
workers live, and not only their working life, 
contributes strongly to their understanding of 
the world and the methods they adopt to de¬ 
fend their interests, so we turn to Bert Altena's 
study of the importance of the class and 
cultural nature of various communities in 
determining whether anarchism and syn¬ 
dicalism gained a foothold within them. 
Rubner noted the political significance of 
seamen's culture as expressed in its displays of 
tattoos featuring anarchist, communist and 
syndicalist motifs. 

Bert Altena states in his essay, Analyzing 
Revolutionary Syndicalism: the Importance of 
Community (1999), that: "... revolutionary syndi¬ 
calism contains [both] an authentic labour movement and one 
with a tradition. Revolutionary syndicalism was in fact either a 
continuation of very old labour movements or, as I will argue, a 
phenomenon in which the world of the workers was isolated from 
the rest of society. In these circumstances, workers generally had 
to rely on themselves for social security and they could develop 
their own workers' culture. Parliamentary politics belonged to the 
world of the bourgeoisie, which was completely foreign to work¬ 
ers... The anarchists, who during the 1880s and 1890s saw that 
their strategy of insurrection and terror did not help their cause, 
brought to these workers only a sharper theoretical articulation 
of their beliefs by introducing them to the concepts of the general 
strike, direct action, the value of action by workers themselves, 
the importance of direct democracy. They also gave them a 
broader cultural perspective. They only taught the workers to 
state more clearly what they already thought, to do better what 
they already practiced and they brought them the perspective of 
a class society beyond the local sphere." 

Altena takes as his examples two neighbouring Netherlands 
towns of equal size (around 20,000 residents each in 1899): the 
industrial port town of Flushing; and the local government seat 
and market town of Middelburg, a mere six kilometres away. By 
then Dutch anarcho-syndicalism was enjoying its first successes 
through the growth of the National Workers' Secretariat (NAS) and 
Flushing was dominated by one big shipyard, and other employ¬ 
ment was to be found on the docks or on the ferry to England. 
Middelburg by comparison had small construction yards, a metal¬ 
works and a timber company. Altena says: "As a result of the 
town's economy, the social structure of Flushing consisted of a 
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broad working-class base, a rather small layer of middle classes 
(shopkeepers, teachers and clerical workers) and a very small 
elite. The social structure of Middelburg was much less lopsided 
and at the same time more differentiated. The town had a rather 
broad layer of shopkeepers. The educated middle classes were 
much stronger because of Middelburg's function as the adminis¬ 
trative and judicial centre of the province and its rich collection of 
educational institutions. The elite of Middelburg (gentry, magis¬ 
trates and some entrepreneurs) consequently was much larger 
and more strongly represented in the town than its equivalent in 
Flushing." 

The shopkeepers in Flushing were pretty poor themselves, so 
the workers' connection to the elite was weak. Plus the munici¬ 
pality itself was too impoverished to assist workers in times of cri¬ 
sis, forcing them to rely on themselves. By comparison, in 
Middelburg, the broad middle class produced many social-demo¬ 
crat teachers, artisanal entrepreneurs and lawyers who not only 
provided the workers with a social connection to the elite, but 
who, enabled by the town's greater wealth, could assist the work¬ 
ers in troubled times. Altena notes: "Socialism appeared in Flush¬ 
ing much earlier (1879) than it 
did in Middelburg and it was en¬ 
tirely a working class affair. It 
developed in a libertarian direc¬ 
tion. For the next forty years the 
labour movement of Flushing 
would be dominated by revolu¬ 
tionary syndicalism. It proved 
extremely difficult to establish a 
branch of the social-democratic 
party in this working-class town. 

Only in 1906 a tiny and weak 
branch was set up. The revolu¬ 
tionary syndicalists, however, 
developed a rich culture: choirs, 
a freethought union with its own 
library, musical societies and a 
very good theatrical club, which 
performed an ambitious reper¬ 
toire... it was much easier to 
keep the syndicalist principle in¬ 
tact with the help of cultural ac¬ 
tivities than on the shopfloor 
only... Flushing presented no 
problem to the syndicalists in 
further developing their cultural 
activities. Bourgeois cultural 
life, with its own concerts, plays 
and libraries hardly existed in 
the town." 

By comparison, in Middelburg, "After 1895, even their [the work¬ 
ers'] own branch of the social-democratic party was dominated 
by socialists from bourgeois origins... The workers of Middelburg 
not only found it much more difficult to develop an independent 
culture of their own, independence was also repressed on the 
shopfloor." In Middelburg where women often worked as maids in 
the houses of the wealthy, a working-class attitude of servility was 
cultivated, whereas in Flushing, where women were active and 
visible syndicalists, workers' pride in their skills, established 
through job control, was high. Altena concludes that working-class 
cultural counter-power is as important to the attractiveness of an¬ 
archism and syndicalism (which he, like us, equates), as its indus¬ 
trial counter-power: "When workers can build a world of their own, 
the choice for syndicalism is a logical, though not a necessary one. 
This could explain why syndicalist movements tend to appear in 
mono-industrial, company towns..." 

This was certainly true of, say, the mining towns of the Ameri¬ 
can Midwest where the IWW became a force to be reckoned with, 


but cannot be said to hold for the more economically diversified 
worlds of port cities where syndicalism entrenched itself, except 
to the extent that maritime workers formed their own "sub-cul¬ 
ture" distinct from that of their neighbouring railwaymen and 
meat-packers. Altena argues that whereas syndicalism created an 
alternate world for workers, the mainstream social-democratic 
and Christian unions, especially through parliamentarism, "inte¬ 
grated workers into the political structures and processes of the 
country". We would add the communist unions - except in coun¬ 
tries where they were forced to act much like the syndicalists, as 
an illegal counter-power - in this function of integrating workers 
into the needs of capital and the state, instead of standing op¬ 
posed to it. 

Altena notes that: "In cultural activities too the syndicalists were 
confronted with competitors: sports (which many syndicalists dis¬ 
liked because sports diverted from the essential struggle of the 
workers) or 'capitalist' forms of entertainment such as movies and 
dancing. The radio challenged the syndicalist music and theatre 
with 'real' professional culture and made them look poor and am¬ 
ateurish. Possibly the most important factor was that syndicalist 

culture was intimately inter¬ 
twined with the movement as a 
whole. It was always imbued 
with syndicalist norms and it 
pointed to the big syndicalist 
goal. As soon as syndicalism 
lost the realisability of its vision, 
its culture became hollow be¬ 
cause its message became hol¬ 
low... In so far as the 
syndicalists did not abandon 
their principles or disbanded, 
they had to accept marginalisa¬ 
tion. Marginal movements, 
however, can still be very use¬ 
ful movements." 

And so it has proven, with 
both the New Left of the 1960s 
and 1970s and today's anti¬ 
capitalist movement re-opening 
the anarchist and syndicalist 
toolbox, its tools so carefully 
polished and maintained over 
the decades of decline by a 
dedicated militant minority, to 
rediscover not only the most ef¬ 
fective forms of directly-demo- 
cratic resistance, but the 
cultural forms that sustained 
that decentralised form of pop¬ 
ular power. Now that millions of people are excluded from the 
globally uniform pay-to-enjoy spectacle of capitalist culture, many 
are turning to self-generated culture, in all its locally-specific di¬ 
versity to sustain their new vision of a self-empowered world, the 
realisability of which has become tangible again, and so its mes¬ 
sage more commanding of attention. As an edition of the New 
York Times a few years ago had it, anarchism remains "the idea 
that would not die". 


Footnotes: 

1. From his 1997 essay, Anarcho-Syndicalist Roots of a 
Multi-Class Alliance: Organized Labor and the Peruvian 
Aprista Party 1900-1933 
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A ZACF Statement on the 201© 


The 2010 Soccer World 
Cup must be exposed for the 
utter sham that it is. The 
ZACF strongly condemns the 
audacity and hypocrisy of the 
government in presenting the 
occasion as a "once-in-a- 
lifetime" opportunity for 
the economic and social up- 
liftment of those living in 
South Africa (and the rest of 
the continent). What is glar¬ 
ingly clear is that the "oppor¬ 
tunity" has and continues to be 
that of a feeding-frenzy for global and domestic capital and the 
South African ruling elite. In fact, if anything, the event is more 
likely to have devastating consequences for South Africa's poor 
and working class - a process that is already underway. 

In preparing to host the world cup the government has spent 
close to R800 billion (R757 billion on infrastructure development 
and R30 billion on stadiums that will never be filled again), a mas¬ 
sive slap in the face for those living in a country characterised by 
desperate poverty and close to 40% unemployment. Over the 
past five years the working poor have expressed their outrage and 
disappointment at the government's failure to redress the mas¬ 
sive social inequality in over 8000 service delivery protests for 
basic services and housing countrywide. This pattern of spending 
is further evidence of the maintenance of the failed neoliberal cap¬ 
italist model and its "trickle down" economics, which have done 
nothing but deepen inequality and poverty globally. Despite pre¬ 
vious claims to the contrary, the government has recently admit¬ 
ted this by doing an about turn, and now pretends that the project 
was "never intended" to be a profit making exercise. 1 

South Africa desperately needs large-scale public infrastructure, 
especially in the area of public transport which is in some cities, 
including Johannesburg, is almost entirely absent. The Gautrain, 
which was launched on Tuesday the 8th June (just in time for the 
big event) is probably the biggest irony here: in a country where 
the large majority rely on unsafe private mini-bus taxis to travel 
long distances on a daily basis, the Gautrain offers high speed, 
luxury transport for tourists and those travelling between Johan¬ 
nesburg and Pretoria... who can afford it if a single trip between 
the airport and Sandton will set you back a massive R100. The 
same picture reveals itself everywhere: the Airports Company of 
South Africa (ACSA) has spent over R16 billion on upgrading the 
airports, the commercialised South African National Road Agency 
Ltd (SANRAL) has spent over R23 billion on a new network of toll 
roads - all of which will implement strict cost-recovery measures 
to recoup the billions spent, and most of which will be of little ben¬ 
efit to poor South Africans. All over the country municipalities 
have embarked on urban regeneration schemes... accompanied 
by corresponding gentrification schemes, as the government at¬ 
tempts to hastily paper over the harsh South African reality. Over 
15 000 homeless people and street children have been rounded 
up and dumped in shelters in Johannesburg alone, in Cape Town 
the municipality has evicted thousands of people from poor areas 


and squatter camps as part of the World Cup vanity project. The 
City of Cape Town (unsuccessfully) attempted to evict 10 000 Joe 
Slovo residents from their homes in order to hide them from the 
tourists travelling along the N2 highway, and elsewhere they are 
being removed to make space for stadiums, fan parks or train sta¬ 
tions. 2 In Soweto, roads are being beautified along main tourist 
and FIFA routes, while adjacent schools sport broken windows and 
crumbling buildings. 

Although many South Africans remain unconvinced, others are 
inundated and swept along by the deluge of nationalist propa¬ 
ganda aimed at diverting attention from the circus that is the 
World Cup. Every Friday has been deemed "soccer Friday", in 
which the "nation" is encouraged (and school children forced) to 
sport Bafana-Bafana t-shirts. Cars are kitted out in flags, people 
learn the "Diski-dance" which is performed regularly at every 
tourist restaurant, and buy Zakumi mascot dolls. Anyone sceptical 
of the hype is denigrated unpatriotic, the prime example being 
when appeals were made to striking South African Transport and 
Allied Workers Union (SATAWU) workers to shelve their concerns 
"in the national interest". 3 In a context where close to a million 
jobs have been lost over the course of the past year, government 
celebrations that the world cup has created over 400 000 jobs are 
empty and insulting. The jobs that have been created in the run 
up have been mostly casual or "Limited Duration Contracts 
(LCD's)", taken by workers that are not unionised and paid well 
below the minimum wage. 

Apart from the repression of unions, social movements have re¬ 
ceived similar hostility from the state, which has unofficially put 
a blanket ban on all protest for the duration of the event. In fact 
there is some evidence that this has been in place since as early 
as the 1st March. According to Jane Duncan: 

A snap survey conducted at the end of last week of other 
municipalities hosting World Cup matches revealed that a 
blanket ban on gatherings is in operation. According to the 
Rustenberg municipality, 'gatherings are closed for the World 
Cup'. The Mbombela municipality was told by the SAPS that 
they were not going to allow gatherings during the World Cup. 
The Cape Town City Council claimed that it continues to ac¬ 
cept applications for marches, but indicated that it 'may be a 
problem' during the World Cup period. According to the Nel¬ 
son Mandela Bay and Ethekwini municipalities, the police will 
not allow gatherings over the World Cup period A 

Although it is clear that the constitution, often hailed for its "pro¬ 
gressiveness" is far from the guarantor of freedom and equality 
that government claims it to be, this new form of repression is 
clearly in contradiction with the constitutional right to freedoms 
of expression and gathering. However, social movements in Jo¬ 
hannesburg including the Anti-Privatisation Forum and several 
others have not given up so easily, having managed to get autho¬ 
risation for a protest march on the day of the opening with the 
help of the Freedom of Expression Institute. However, the march 
was forced to be held three kilometres from the stadium where it 
did not attract the sort of media attention the government was 
worried about. 
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Not only has the state been repressively severe on the poor and 
any anti-World Cup demonstration or activity, all within the guise 
of painting South Africa as a host flinging its arms open in invita¬ 
tion to those flocking to its upmarket hotels, bed-and-breakfasts 
and cocktail lounges, but it does so under the guidance of Sepp 
Blatter and Friends' legal criminal empire called FIFA (wonderfully 
referred to as THIEFA by the Durban Social Forum). Not only are 
they expected to benefit from a 2010 windfall of nearly € 1.2 bil¬ 
lion, but have already gained over € 1 billion from media rights 
alone. 

The stadia, and areas around the stadia, which were handed 
over to FIFA for the duration of the tournament ("tax free cocoons" 
literally creating FIFA-controlled and monitored areas exempt from 
normal taxation and other state laws), and all routes to and from 
the stadia have been forcibly cleared of anyone selling non-sanc- 
tioned FIFA products and those eking out an existence in squatter 
camps along airport roads. As such, people who would have 
banked on World Cup sales to boost their survival incomes are left 
out in the 'trickle down' cold. 

FIFA, as sole owner of the World Cup brand and its spin-off prod¬ 
ucts, also has a team of approximately 100 lawyers scouring the 
country for any unauthorised selling of these products and mar¬ 
keting of the brand. These products are seized and sellers are ar¬ 
rested despite the fact that most in South Africa and on the 
continent purchase their products from the informal trading sec¬ 
tor, ars very few have R400 to dole out on team t-shirts and other 
gear. It has also has effectively gagged journalists with an accred¬ 
itation clause that prevents media organisations from bringing 
FIFA into disrepute, clearly compromising freedom of press. 5 

The major irony is that soccer was once truly the game of the 
working class. Viewing games live at stadia were cheap and easily 
accessible to people who chose to spend 90 minutes forgetting 
about the daily drudgery of their lives under the boot of the boss 
and the state. Today professional football and the World Cup bring 
exorbitant profits to a small cabal of a global and domestic elite 
(with billions spent unnecessarily and in a time of a global capi¬ 
talist crisis) who charge patrons thousands of rands, pounds, 
euros, etc. every season to watch disgustingly overpaid foot¬ 
ballers fall and dive all over manicured pitches at the slightest tug 
and who squabble, via parasitic agents, over whether or not they 
are deserving of their huge salaries. A game, which in many re¬ 
spects maintains its aesthetic beauty, has lost its working class 
soul and has been reduced to just another set of commodities to 
be exploited. 

Bakunin once said that "people go to church for the same rea¬ 
sons they go to a tavern: to stupefy themselves, to forget their 
misery, to imagine themselves, for a few minutes anyway, free 
and happy". Perhaps, amongst all the blindly nationalistic flag 
waving and vuvuzela-blowing, we can add sport to his equation 
and that it might seem easier to forget than to actively partake in 
combating injustice and inequality. There are many who do 
though, and the working class and poor and their organisations 
are not as malleable to illusion as government would want to be¬ 


lieve. From temporary squatter camp constructions 
at the doors of the stadia, to mass protest and 
demonstrations, to countrywide strike action, unsanc¬ 
tioned or not, despite the taunts and jeers and the la¬ 
bels of being "unpatriotic", or blanket bans on 
freedom of speech, we will defiantly make our voices 
heard to expose the terrible inequalities characteris¬ 
ing our society and the global games played at the 
expense of the lives of those upon whom empires are 
built and will be, ultimately, destroyed. 

Down with the World Cup! 

Phansi state repression and 
divisive nationalism! 

Phambili the people's struggle 
against exploitation and profiteering! 

This statement was issued by the 
Zabalaza Anarchist Communist Front 


For more information and other articles of 
critique see: 

★ http://www.ukzn.ac.za/ccs/default.asp72,40,5,2037 

★ http://antieviction.org.za/ 

★ http://www.abahlali.org/ 

For other articles and statements on the 
current climate of struggle and repression in 
South Africa see: 

★ Landless militants and shack-dwellers under attack in 
Soweto, http://www.anarkismo.net/article/16692 

★ Let Us Fight The Government, Not Each Other, 
http://www.anarkismo.net/article/16698 

★ The poor clashing with the poor over electricity in 
Soweto, http://www.anarkismo.net/article/16704 

★ Police Attack the Landless People's Movement in 
eTwatwa, Ekurhuleni: One Person is Dead and another 
Seriously Injured, http://abahlali.org/node/6748 

★ The Homes of Two Landless People's Movement Leaders 
Burnt as Police Look On, http://www.anarkismo.net 

/article/16747 

★ The Attack on the Landless People's Movement 
Continues, http://www.anarkismo.net/article/16788 

Footnotes: 

1. See Star Business Report, Monday 7th June, 2010 

2. http://antieviction.org.za/2010/03/25/telling-the-world 

-that-neither-this-city-nor-the-world-cup-works-for-us/ 

3. http://www.politicsweb.co.za/politicsweb/view 

/politicsweb/en/page71654?oid=178399&sn=Detail 

4. For article see http://www.sacsis.org.za/site 

/article/489.1 

5. http://www.sportsjournalists.co.uk/blog/?p=2336 

★ The title for this article was inspired by the recent 
single The Beautiful Cain (http://www.youtube.com 
/watch?v=PuqOJJw4mD4) by the Chomsky AllStars 
(http://www.myspace.com/chomskyallstars). 
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New Releases from 

: XmAlA'KA B©©m ; 


I ' ” 

1 An 
Anarchist 

Reader 


V-K- 



An Anarchist Reader 


...for effective organising 

The reader is a collection of texts that the Zabalaza Books editors found to be essential 
reading for taking anarchism forward. The reason they are published together in this format 
is that they all contain valuable ideas for making our struggle more effective and that, be¬ 
cause of this, they should be read by as many of our movement's organisers as possible. 
The Reader covers the following topics: what is "Dual Power" and working towards a Dual 
Power strategy, the role of Anarchists in the popular social movements, Organising Theory 
and Organising Skills, Activists and Organisers, Anti-Electoral work in the reformist social 
movements, revolutionary strategy and tactics, and much more... 


Call for an Anarchist Manifesto on Palestine 

"We need to start analysing our situation in a libertarian way" 

Anarchist ideas and politics have gained a foothold in the Middle East region, but we need to assure that these ideas and 
politics will be translated into what they are supposed to be: a revolutionary programme of social change towards a free self- 
managed society. 

The interview with Syrian anarchist Mazen Kamalmaz, is a follow up conversation to the publication of his Call for an Anar¬ 
chist Manifesto on Palestine in late April 2010. In this conversation he further develops the ideas posed in the call for a man¬ 
ifesto, and the shortcomings and difficulties for it to be launched at the moment, as well as exploring the possibilities for 
anarchism in the Middle East today. 

Format: A4 Leaflet. The leaflet includes both the original Call for an Anarchist Manifesto on Palestine as well as the interview. 


Introduction to Anarchist-Communism 

"We live in a beautiful world. After millions of years of evolution, humans have built vast societies that span almost the 
entire globe. These societies, however, are marked by massive differences in wealth and power. While some individuals have 
more than they could ever possibly use, let alone need, many of us struggle just to put food on the table, or even to have a 
place of our own to put a table in. Our society is fundamentally divided into two classes - the ruling class, encompassing a 
tiny percentage of the 6 billion plus people living on this planet, and the working class, the vast majority of us. The system 
that divides us is called capitalism." 

Format: A4 Leaflet. The text is from a public talk held on June 5th 2010, by the Aotearoa Workers Solidarity Movement in¬ 
troducing the ideas of anarchist-communism 


All available from: 

WWW«ZAHAILAZA«INIgir 
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ELAOC FLAME* 

THE B?EV©LMTD©NA6?y CLASS P®LIT1CS 


★ 

n 



BLACK FLAME 


The KtwIulinDitrv Clai4 ficJific’S Of 
Anarchism And Syndicalism 


by Michael Schmidt and Lucien van der Walt 


"Anyone interested in the theory and socio- 
philosophical background to anarchism and 
syndicalism will find the Black Flame an active 
reflective utterance and a valuable 
reference work for some years to come ..." 

- Ian Liebenberg and Petrus de Kock 
in South African Journal of Philosophy, 
2010, vol. 29, no. 2, pp. 195-208 


Black Flame examines the anti-authoritarian class poli¬ 
tics of the anarchist/syndicalist movement, and its 150 
years of revolutionary popular struggle on five continents. 

An indispensible conceptual and historical roadmap, with 
close attention to Africa, Asia, the Caribbean and Latin 
America, looking at its: 

★ Opposition to hierarchy, capitalism and the state 

★ Strategy: building revolutionary counter-power 

★ History: labour, community, anti-imperialism 

★ Agenda: participatory, co-operative economics 

★ Revolutions: Mexico, Spain, Ukraine, Manchuria 

★ Revival: today's struggles 


REVIEWERS CALL IT: 

"...brilliant", "inspired" (Mandisi Majavu, ZNET) 

"...for all the Left.. ." (Devan Pillay, Amandla) 

"... unique ... rich ..." (Mandy Moussouris, SA Labour Bulletin) 

".... extraordinary ..." (Martin Miller, Duke University) 

"...much-needed..." (Mark Leier, Labour/ Le Travail) 

"... a grand work of synthesis ..." (Greg Hall, WorkingUSA) 

"...the communitarian anarchist's critique of classical Marxism on the grounds that it has latent fea¬ 
tures of authoritarianism, has to be engaged. Anarchists by definition are anti-authority and hier¬ 
archy. They make a compelling argument that hierarchical organisations or societies like capitalism 
tend to reproduce rather than eliminate inequality ... we differ with some of the 
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theoretical, strategy and tactics of the Troskyites and Anarcho-Syndicalists, but it will be folly to 
ignore some of their valuable critique of bureaucratic socialism ..." 

■ - Zwelinzima Vavi (General Secretary), ■ 

quoted in the political report for 
Congress of South African Trade Unions 2009 congress 

"one of its distinctive contributions is its global scope... their book is brilliant and thought-provok- 
. ing ... a valuable study for activists, students and academics alike..." (Mandisi Majavu, Africa Project . 
for Participatory Society, 'ZNET') 

"deserves to be read by all those on the Left seeking to understand anarchism's diverse 
contributions to democratic socialist thinking and practice ..." (Devan Pillay, 'Amandla') 

■ "illustrates the universality of anarchism, which until now, other literature has not done ... count- i 
I less examples of large movements globally from Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, Cuba and the United I 

States, to South Africa, Egypt, Korea and Japan ... Spain, Italy, Russia, the UK and Ireland ..." (Mandy 
Moussouris, 'South African Labour Bulletin') 

"extraordinary ... succeeds in bringing anarchist ideas into vivid relief in their historical contexts ... 
shows the increasing relevance of an anarchist critique for our own time" (Martin Miller, Duke University, 
author of 'The Russian Revolution', 'Kropotkin') 

. "a fascinating account of the often obscured history of anarchists, their organisations and history. . 
There is much to commend in the book ..." (Leo Zeilig, 'International Socialism') 

1 "the depth and breadth of the research are impressive, the arguments sophisticated, and the call 1 
to organise timely ..." (Mark Leier, 'Labour/Le Travail') 

■ "If you have a passing interest in radical politics, get this book. If you have an interest in anarchism, i 
get this book ..." (Deric Shannon, 'Interface: a journal for and about social movements') 

"fascinating, revealing and often startling ..." (Alan Lipman, anti-apartheid exile, author of 'On the Outside 
. Looking In: colliding with apartheid and other authorities') . 

"useful and insightful ... a grand work of synthesis ... an excellent starting point..." (Greg Hall, 

■ 'WorkingUSA') 

"Brilliant ... outstanding ... Do yourself a favour and buy it now!" (lain McKay, author of 'The Anarchist 
FAQ', volume 1) 

■ "considerable scholarship and deep reflection ... remarkable ... powerful and lucidly written ..." ■ 

(Jon Hyslop, University of Witwatersrand, author of 'The Notorious Syndicalist: JT Bain, a Scottish rebel in colonial 
South Africa') 

"an outstanding contribution ... unique in examining anarchism from a worldwide perspective in- 

■ stead of only a west European angle ..." (Wayne Price, author of 'The Abolition of the State: Anarchist and ■ 
Marxist perspectives') 

"a must for everybody interested in non-authoritarian social movements ... " (Bert Altena, Rotterdam 
University, author of 'Piet Honig, Herinneringen van een Rotterdamse revolutionair') 

MORE: http://black-flame-anarchism.blogspot.com 
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We, the working class, produce the world's wealth. We ought to enjoy the benefits. We want 
to abolish the system of capitalism that places wealth and power in the hands of a few, and re¬ 
place it with workers self-management and socialism. We do not mean the lie called 'socialism' 
practised in Russia, China, and other police states - the system in those countries was/is no 
more than another form of capitalism - state capitalism. 

We stand for a new society where there will be no bosses or bureaucrats. A society that will 
be run in a truly democratic way by working people, through federations of community and 
workplace committees. We want to abolish authoritarian relationships and replace them with 
control from the bottom up - not the top down. 

All the industries, all the means of production and distribution will be commonly owned, and 
placed under the management of those working in them. Production will be co-ordinated, or¬ 
ganised and planned by the federation of elected and recallable workplace and community 
committees, not for profit but to meet our needs. The guiding principle will be "from each ac¬ 
cording to ability, to each according to need”. 

We are opposed to all coercive authority; we believe that the only limit on the freedom of the 
individual is that their freedom does not interfere with the freedom of others. 

We do not ask to be made rulers nor do we intend to seize power "on behalf of the working 
class”. Instead, we hold that socialism can only be created by the mass of ordinary people. Any¬ 
thing less is bound to lead to no more than replacing one set of bosses with another. 

We are opposed to the state because it is not neutral, it cannot be made to serve our interests. 
The structures of the state are only necessary when a minority seeks to rule over the majority. 
We can create our own structures, which will be open and democratic, to ensure the efficient 
running of everyday life. We are proud to be part of the tradition of libertarian socialism, of an¬ 
archism. The anarchist movement has taken root in the working class of many countries because 
it serves our interests - not the interests of the power seekers and professional politicians. 

In short we fight for the immediate needs and interests of our class under the existing set up, 
while seeking to encourage the necessary understanding and activity to overthrow capitalism 
and its state, and lead to the birth of a free and equal (anarchist) society. 
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